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Memoir of the late Rev. Jehoiada 
Brewer, Pastor of the Inde- 
Church at Livery- 

street, Birmingham. 


Tue Rev. J. Brewer was born 
at Newport, in Monmouthshire, 
about the year 1752. His family 
was highly respectable ; and se- 
veral of the branches of it are still 
resident in that neighbourhood, 
who are much, and deservedly, 
esteemed. Little has come to the 
knowledge of the writer respect- 
ing the childhood and early years 
of Mr. Brewer ; but he feels war- 
ranted in concluding, that his 
education was good and classical, 
and that his proficiency, as a 
scholar, must have been consider- 
able. With strong passions, and 
an ardent, independent spirit, it 
is probable, that he indulged and 
excelled in the sports of youth ; 
and, as he w up, became ad- 
dicted to the. pleasures of the 
world ; but, even then, he was not 
profligate and vicious. He was 
put apprentice to the business of 
a currier, in the city of Bristol ; 
and he afterwards went for im- 
rovement to Bath. He had often 
elt strong convictions of sin, but 
they soon passed away. The first 
serious impressions which fixed 
upon his mind, were occasioned 
by the death of an amiable young 
lady, to whom he was strongly 
attached, though she never knew 
his love, and for whose memory 
he cherished a vivid and almost 
romantic affection ; often, in more 
advanced life, and after the lapse 
ef many years, bedewing i 
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grave with his tears. This event 
deeply pained his susceptible 
heart, and cast a shade of dark- 
ness and gloom over all surround- 
ing objects. It taught him much 
of the vanity of the world; and, 
it did more, it turned his thoughts 
to God, and eternal things. He 
began to form resolutions of 
amendment and piety; to vow that 
he would lead a virtuous and re- 
ligious life: and, being ignorant 
of God’s righteousness, he went 
about to establish a righteousness 
of his own. But soon after’this, 
being favoured with opportunities 
of hearing the Rev. Mr. Glascott, 
who was preaching at the chapel 
of the Countess of Huntingdon, 
he obtained clear and scriptural 
views of the method of salvation, 
and became a decidedly religious 
character :—that eminently faith- 
ful and useful minister of Jesus 
Christ, who had been the honour- 
ed instrument of his conversion, 
soon discovered his qualifications 
for the service of God in the gos-- 

el of his Son, and sanctioned 
his labours in the villages round 
Bath. He was also greatly en- 
couraged to proceed by the pious 
gentleman with whom he re- 
sided; and he persevered, on his 
return home, preaching the gos- 
pel wherever he could gain ac- 
cess. In this way, while yet a 
youth, he stood forward with a 
manly, zealous, and energetie 
avowal of Christ. His first labours 
were well received, and excited 
considerable attention ; so that be- 
fore he was twenty-two years of 
age, became remarkably po- 
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pular throughout Monmouthshire, 
and the surrounding counties. 
His intention at this time was to 
enter the national church; and 
he studied under a clergyman to 
recover his knowledge, acquired 


at school, and to prepare himself . 


for taking orders; but was divert- 
ed from this plan, by the positive 
refusal of ordination, and com- 
pelled, if he would preach the 
gospel, on which his heart was 
set, to exercise his ministry 
among protestant dissenters. The 
grounds on which the bishop 
refused, were, that his sentiments 
were Calvinistic, his spirit too 
Methodistical, and his practice 
irregular, since he had already 
preached. Mr. Brewer addressed 
a letter to the bishop, which af- 
terwards appeared in the Gospel 
Magazine. 

When this door was closed 
against him, he feltno hesitationas 
to the course which he ought to 
pursue ; but, impelled by an anxi- 
eus and benevolent concern to do 
good to sinners, and determined 
to obey God rather than man, he 
listened tothe divine call :——*‘ Son, 
go work in my vineyard;” and 
began, with more devotedness and 
ardour than ever, to preach unto 
the people “ all the words of this 
life,” in all parts of the country. 
Having cast in his lot among 
the dissenters, it was very na- 
tural that the destitute congrega- 
tions in thatneighbourhood should 
not only seek the occasional aid, 
but also feel anxious to obtain 
the continual and stated services, 
of a young minister, the early 
developement of whose talents 
gave so fair and flattering a pro- 
mise of rising and surpassing ex- 
cellence ; and it was the privilege 
of Rodborough, in Gloucester- 
shire, to arrest his attention, and 
enjoy his ministrations for a few 
years. He was eminently de- 
voted to the cause of Christ, and 
animated by the most ardent zeal; 
and, being now in the full vigour 


of youth and health, the 
lation of Rodborough offered ie 
narrow a sphere for the exertions 
he was disposed to make; he, 
therefore, extended his labours 
beyond it, and with considerable 
success, into the adjacent towns 
and villages. The ‘most pleasing 
instances of usefulness occurred; 
and, to this day, no doubt, the 
grateful recollection of these ser- 
vices, and the success which at- 
tended them, is cherished in that 
neighbourhood. Here he was 
greatly beloved, and very useful; 
and it must have been peculi 

ratifying to: his feelings, a 
indeed highly honourable to both 
the parties, that when there was 
a probability of his leaving Bir. 
mingham, some years ago, and 
his own inclination reverted to 
Rodborough, the scene of his 
early usefulness, the congregation 
there, being then destitute of a 
minister, were delighted at the 
thought of again seeing him 
among them, and of enjoying 
the matured and impressive ser- 
vices of his more advanced age. 
During this period, he was a fre- 
quent visitor to the Tabernacle, 
at Bristol, where he was heard 
with great pleasure. 

In the year 1783, Mr. Brewer 
removed to Sheffield, in York- 
shire. Here he found a small 
congregation, but it did not long 
remain so; the talents he 
sessed were of a kind which is 
— sure to excite attention, 
and secure popularity ; the num- 
ber of his Sroneee greatly increa- 
sed; and the present chapel in 
Queen-street was erected for 
them. Here also he was very 
useful, and much beloved. Bat 
about the period of the French 
Revolution, he, like many of the 
ministers of that day, expre 
himself more warmly on political 
questions, and as the friend of 
liberty, than suited the temper 
of the times; and this is generally 
understood to_have been the rea- 
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son for his leaving Sheffield. The 
rinciples of civil and religious 
iberty never had a warmer or 
honester advocate, and he never 
swerved from them, but retained 
his attachment to the cause of 
freedom inviolate to the last; but 
from this time he was more guard- 
ed in putting forth his political 
opinions ; he studied and strove 
to keep them out of the pulpit; 
and it will be in the recollection of 
many, that, in addressing charges 
to his younger brethren, at their 
ordination, he has given very so- 
lemn cautions on that particular 
subject. Itis in the very nature 
of things, as impossible, and cer- 
tainly as undesirable, for a mini- 
ster of the gospel to be without 
his own thoughts and opinions 
megorting the politics of the day, 
as for 


any other member of so- 
¢iety ; indeed, as religious libert 
is so intimately connected wit! 
civil, and the infringement of the 
one, endangers the safety of the 


other, it is not only lawful, but 
necessary, that he should be well 
uainted and familiar with the 
merits of such questions as affect 
or threaten the interests of either. 
Batit ill becomes the man of God 
to be the political declaimer ; 
and, above all, it is indecorous 
disgraceful to convert the 
pulpit into a theatre for the exer- 
cise and display of party zeal. 
If our friend, ip a season of pe- 
culiar emergency, and extreme 
political 7 sree and irritation, 
did any thing to incur and deserve 
reprehension on this account, the 
warmth and susceptibility of his 
feelings, though they offer no ex- 
cuse, may diminish our rise ; 
and his guarded and exemplary 
conduct on such points for the fu- 
ture, ought at least to he received 
a8 an expiation. 
After having spent thirteen 


ears of diligent and successful 
labo at , he rélinquish- 
i the charge of the lange and 
flourishing congregation he had 
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gathered there, and was succeed- 
ed by the Rev. James Boden ; the 
choice of whom has proved pecu- 
liarly happy for the people, and for 
the interests of religion generally, 
in that populous mele bouthood: 
When he was leaving Sheffield, 
Mr. Brewer had several invita- 
tions from destitute churches in 
the metropolis ; but his steps were 
directed to Birmingham, where 
a vacancy was made by the re- 
moval of the late Dr. Williams, 
from Carr’s-lane, to the Presi- 
dency of the Independent Aca- 
demy at Rotherham. To this place 
Mr. Brewer removed in the year 
1796; and though Birmingham 
has been favoured with so many 
eminent and popular preachers, 
of different denominations, yet his 
ministry has been numerously at- 
tended, and with increasing inte- 
rest, even to its close. 

In the year 1802, circumstances 
occurred which interrupted the 
harmony that had subsisted ; and 
Mr. Brewer, with many of his 
friends, removed to a large build- 
ing then vacant in Livery-street, 
which had been erected for a place 
of public amusement, and is ca- 
a of holding fourteen or fifteen 

undred people. Here he hence- 
forward exercised his ministry, 
and rapidly gathered a very nu- 
merous, serious, and affectionate 
congregation, whose attachment 
to him was growing to the last, 
and who now deeply and sincerely 
lament his loss. With ba ~4 
was peculiarly h , and G 
rentiered him sooty useful. 
For the last two or three years, 
his health had been declining ; 
and for some months before his 
death, he was evidently unequal 
to the usual exercises of the pul- 

it; but with a little assistance, 

e continued his labours to the 
month of June. Then, however, 
he was compelled to suspend his 
beloved work. On the morning 
of Lord’s Day, June 8, 1817, he 


heme tee publicservice at Livery- 
N rs 
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street, but felt unable to proceed, 
and was borne out into the vestry 
by some of his afflicted and 
mourning people; nor did he ever 
again enter his own pulpit. Toa 
friend, whe saw him a day or two 
after this event, he said, in refer- 
ence to it, and the state of his 
health;—“ I should very well like, 
if it were the will of God, to live 
two or three years longer; and 
that on several accounts. There 
is my family ;—I could wish to 
live for their sakes :—and then 
there is my poole. who are so 
kind to me, and show me increa- 
sing attachment. I could like to 
serve them a little longer. They 
are building -a large place for 
me, and it would be a great grief 
and disappointment to them if I 
should not live to preach in it.” 
But he expressed a strong per- 
suasion at the same time, that he 
never should. When he laid the 
foundation-stone of this extensive 
structure, in 1816, it is in the re- 
collection of many who were pre- 
sent at the ceremony, that he said, 
** You are going to build a chapel 
here for the exercise of my mi- 
nistry, and with: the hope and 
intention that I should Jabour in 
it; and yet most probably when 
you meet again for the purpose 
of opening it, you may have to 
walk over my sleeping dust.” 
This solemn and affecting premo- 
nition has too soon been realized, 
and his disconsolate people had 
to perform a painful duty in fol- 
lowing the remains of their beloved 
pastor into this unfinished edifice. 

When his ministerial work was 
interrupted in the month of June, 
Mr. Brewer yielded to the strong 
recommendation of the faculty, 
seconded by the earnest and af- 
fectionate intreaties of his friends, 
to try the Bath waters, in the 
hope that they might alleviate or 
remove the complaint under which 
he laboured, and which was. of 
the hepatic kind. He accordingly 
proceeded thither, accompanied 


by a beloved brother, who would 
not consent to leave him, and by 
Mrs. Brewer, whose attentions 
to him throughout were most as. 
siduous and exemplary. Soon 
after his arrival at that city, he 
joined in paying the last offices of 
respect and religion to a very old 
and pious frieni,_the late Rey, 
Dr. Davies. At first the waters 
seemed to produce the wished for 
effect, and flattered the hopes of 
his friends at Bath and Bir 
mingham ; but they were soon 
painfully undeceived and disap. 
pointed, and saw him relapse into 
a state of languor and decay. He 
preached, however, while in Bath, 
and his sermon, on the evening 
before his departure, the last he 
ever preached, when he could 
unit stand, was delivered with 
a vivacity and solemnity 
affecting; and while it made strong 
impressions on the hearers in 
general, there is good reason to 
conclude, that it was blessed tothe 
conversion of a young man who 
attended. Indeed, for some time 
before, he had preached like one 
on the very borders of eternity. 
The next morning he set off for 
Monmouthshire, to visit once 
more, and for the last time, the 
scenes of his youth, and of his early 
labours in the gospel of Christ 
There are few minds. capable of 
feeling such a passionate attach- 
ment to early scenes as his was, or 
of dwelling with so much interest 
on the fond recollection of former 
times, and former associations. 
uring thisexcursion, he wrote 
several letters to his vene 
friend, and fellow-labourer,—the 
Rev.T. Grove, of Walsall. Theirs 
was a friendship of about forty 
ears standing ;—they hema: A 
urs in Yorkshire, living wi 
a few miles of each other; and 
their next remove brought them 
almost as near. together. Their 
dence was unreseryed 
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other,with the immediate impres- 
sion and prospect of eternity. 
Mr. Brewer’s letters to his friend 
were rich in consolation and in- 
terest; they expressed his own 
good hope through grace, and his 

rm persuasion that they should 
soon meet in a happier state, to 

art no more for ever; that as 
they had lived and laboured to- 
gether, had. eften prayed and 

reached together, and often suf- 
fered and sympathised together, 
so, and very soon, they should 
triumph together. He also inti- 
mated his conviction that he should 
be the first to depart, and that, 
although Mr. Grove seemed so 
near an eternal world, and looked 
for it daily, yet he himself should 
arrive in glory before him. And 
so it proved ; for Mr. Grove out- 
lived him about six weeks. 

On Mr. Brewer’s return to 
Birmingham, where he arrived 
on Wednesday evening, August 
20, his friends perceived a great 
alteration in his appearance, but 
were willing to flatter themselves 
that it might be occasioned by the 
fatigues of travelling, and hoped 
to see him better after a few days 
of rest: he himself thought and 
spoke at times of resuming his 
labours. On Friday, however, he 
became so much worse, that all 
abouthim were seriously alarmed. 
One of his best and steadiest 
friends in Birmingham, visited 
him that day, and was struck 
and iouadid’ beyond measure by 
his appearance. On seeing him, 
Mr. Brewer lifted up his hand, 
and said, “‘ Pray,—pray with 
me :” it was some time before he 
could compose himself sufficient- 
ly for this exercise ; at length he 
said to his dying friend and 
pastor; ‘‘ You have asked me to 
pray with you, Sir; is there any 
thing in particular, which you 
wish me to pray for.” “Yes,” 
was his striking and emphatic re- 
Ply “* pray for submission to the 
will of God, and a sense of the di- 


vine presence ;”—a request which 
fairly interprets the state of his 
own mind at the time, and 
throughout the affliction. After 
this, owing to the nature of his 
disease, he became drowsy, and 
took very little notice for the 
next two days. Little did his 
friends imagine that his end was 
so near; but in the evening of 
Lord’s Day, August the 24th, 
without so much as a groan to 
betoken inward anguish, or a 
struggle to discompose his frame ; 
he gently died away, sleeping in 
Jesus; and his happy spirit ex- 
changed this -vale Hi tears for the 
climes of bliss. 

On the following Saturday, his 
remains were interred at the new 
chapel which his congregation 
are building in Steel-house-lane, 
in the presence of many thousand 
spectators, who appeared deeply 
affected on the mournful occasion. 
He was followed to the grave by 
his widow and family, by the mem- 
bers of his own church, and of 
other churches and congregations; 
and the town at large paid a tri- 
bute of high res to his me- 
mory. Six dissenting ministers of 
different denominations, residi 
in the town, supported the pall. 
Mr. Hammond, of Handsworth, 
delivered the address at the grave; 
Mr. Birt, of the Baptist meeting- 
house, Cannon-street, prayed, and 
the next morning preached the 
funeral sermon to an immense 
congregation in Livery-street. 
Funeral sermons, on that, and the 
following Sabbaths, were preach- 
ed at other chapels in Birming- 
ham, and at Handsworth, West 
Bromwich, Walsall, Wolver- 
hampton, Bilston, Dudley, Stour- 
bridge, &c. 

Few men were more ‘eminent- 
ly endowed by nature, and by 
grace, for a life of usefulness, 
than the late Jehoiada Brewer; 
and few ministers, of the present 

tion, have been indulged 
with a larger share of success. 
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He possessed a strong and vi- 
gorous understanding, and a large 
share of firmness and decision of 
character. His feelings were 

mick and susceptible; in his 
iendships he was ardent and 
sincere; in his resentments per- 
haps at times too warm. He was 
a man of strict integrity, of great 
moral worth ; he had a high sense 
of honour, in its best acceptation, 
and was the decided and mortal 
enemy of every thing like dupli- 
city and meanness. He was what 
his friends have often heard him 
admire and commend,—a truly 
honest man. This too was a lead- 
ing feature of his ministry ;—he 
held forth the word of life in no 
equivocal or suspicious tones; he 
gave the trumpet no uncertain 
sound. He —< as he believed, 
he believed as he spoke; for he 
ever aimed, not to please the cor- 
rupt fancies and depraved tastes 
of men, but to reach their con- 
seiences, and save their souls, 
by a manifestation of the truth. 
What he himself practised, he 
admired and approved in others ; 
while any thing like time-serving, 
and sycophancy never failed to 
excite his marked displeasure and 
contempt, and would-eften pro- 
voke such expressions of it, as 
to some might ap harsh and 
uncharitable. ers, as well as 
the writer of this article, will re- 
member the burst of indignation 
with which he condemned a late 
celebrated preacher in the metro- 
polis,whom he heard one evening, 
several years ago, and who cer- 
tainly had been guilty, as he was 
wont, of several gross perversions 
of the sacred text in the course 
of his sermon: ‘‘ The man,” said 
he, “ is an infidel; he. has ‘too 
much good sense to believe as he 
hes; ‘he certainly knows 
tter.” Mr. Brewer-indeed was 
an advocate, a warm advocate of 
the doctrines of grace; but she 
was no less concerned to enferce 
practical ‘godliness; and often, 


_of that skill, that 


both in his sermons, and in con- 
versation, he would expose the 
silly, degrading, and mischievous 
character and tendency of the 
Antinomian scheme, with consi- 
derable acumen and effect. In 
his preaching, there was invaria- 
bly a bold; fearless, and faithful 
appeal to the consciences of men. 

he most stupid and careless 
could scarcely hear him without 
feeling, without trembling. His 
words were as goads, they pierced 
like arrows, and rankled in the 
heart. In the general character 
of his sermons, there was little 
or no play of the imagination, 
for he never gave the reins toa 
wild and roving fancy. It was 
not either the beauty of his ima- 
gery, or the richness of his 
taste and language, which attract- 
ed and secured the attention of 
his gudience; though it ought, in 
justice, to be observed, that his 
illustrations were often peculiarly 
striking, and his language was 
generally correct, strong, and 
nervous.— No; it was the vigour, 
the fervour, the directness of his 
address, the solemnity and ear- 
nestness of his manner, which 
arrested the heart and conscience, 
and interested the feelings of the 
hearer, and made him sensible 
that he was the person intended, 
and addressed. A favourite senti- 
ment of his,and often alluded to by 
him, was this :—‘‘ When a man 
arenas as he ought, he goes 

irect to the conscience, instead 


of stooping to trifle with the ima- 
gination.” 

Many a preacher has been wit- 
ness to these effects, in the con- 
gregations that attended on our 
de friend; and . earnestly 
coveted, no doubt, the possession 


y art, which 
produced them. Perhaps much of 
sornntay gy Sh censulted 
is own heart in the pre i 
of his sermons, and A MG 
dom failed, to get at the hearts of 
his ‘hearers, in delivering thom. 
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On one-of the blank leaves in his 
ulpit Bible, he has — <r 
‘ollowi Vv significant an 

stri ony Ba which he adopt- 

ed as his mottos, and to which, 
under a divine blessing, much of 
that impression we have witness- 
ed so often in his preaching, may 
warrantably be attributed : “ Prius 
afficiamur ipsi, ut alios afficia- 
mus !—Ardeat, qui vult incendere. 
—Si vis me flere, dolendum est.” 
His manner of expounding the 

Scriptures was very instructive 
and usefal ; and his general style 

of preaching was that, which, by 
way of distinction and eminence, 
has’ been called seriptural, be- 
cause it embodies so large a por- 
tion of the sentiment and lan- 

of holy writ. This pe- 
faite ldieuanin of his inteiiig, 

Mr. Brewer attributed, in a great 

degree, to the remark of Ed- 

mund Jones, an eminently pious 
and venerable minister of the 


gospel in Wales, who, after hear- 
ing his young friend preach, said 
to him, when he came down from 


the pulpit, —* man, I love 
to hear the sound of Scripture in a 
sermon.” It was a word in season, 
and he never forgot it. «‘ It did 
me more good,” said Mr. Brewer, 
“ than all my studies.” 

He was also very happy in his 
choice of texts, an instance of 
which occurred upon his first 
visit to Hoxton.Chapel, as one of 
the annual supplies, On the morn- 
ing of the first Lord’s Day, he 

dressed to his hearers, the 
christian and ministerial saluta- 
tion,—‘* Peace be with you;” in 
the afternoon, he, with affection- 
ate solicitude, inquired into their 
religious state and character,— 
“Ts it peace?” And at night, in a 
solemn and rousing appeal to the 
conscience of the sinner, the for- 
malist, and the hypocrite, he ask- 
ed, and urged the all-important 

uestion,—‘* What hast thou to 
© with peace?” Our lamented 
friend discovered considerable 


1% 
penetration into character, and a 
deep knowledge of human nature ; 
and all his knowledge and obser- 
vations were turned to good ac- 
count; conversation, reading, - 
journies, &c. were all made sub- 
servient to his sacred office, and 
the benefit of his people. Those 
books which he had in common 
use, are filled with characteristic 
extracts from various authors, 
which evince considerable judg- 
ment in their selection, and to 
which he would often, in a very 
affectionate manner, invite the at- 
tention of his younger brethren. 
As a Christian, there is good rea- 
son to believe,that he walked close- 
ly withGod; his love of retirement, 
his peculiar and uniform attach- 
ment to the Scriptures, his sub- 
mission under afflictive dispensa- 
tions of Providence, and his own 
protracted indisposition, and what 
occasionally dropped from his 
lips in unreserved intercourse 
with his friends, have impressed 
upon their minds a deep convic- 
tion of his eminently devotional 
and religious character ; and the 
will easily recognize, that muc 
of his spirit and eager was 
formed and regulated by such im- 
pressive axioms as the following, 
and which are copied from his 
fayourite extracts: —‘‘ What a 
man isin private duties, that he 
is in the sight of God, and no 
more.” OwEN. ‘“ Religion is 
such a belief of the Bible, as 
maintains @ living influence on 
on the heart.” Cecit. “I never 
knew the meaning of God’s word, 
until I was afflicted.” LUTHER. 
Those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Brewer’s manner, will be at 
no loss to assign the reason of his 
general acceptance, and, as God 
works by instruments well adapt- 
ed to accomplish his purposes 
of grace, of his great success. 
During his abode at Sheffield and 
Birmingham, there. were few 
public services within many miles 
of his residente, for whi¢h his 
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aid was not sought. At the open- 
ing of places > aes %g and the 
ordination of ministers, he was 
generally solicited to take one of 
the principal departments. In de- 
livering the charge at an ordina- 
tion, he was confessedly excel- 
lent ;—and “many ministers now 
settled in different parts of the 
kingdom, (many of them, indeed, 
his own sons in the faith;) will 
recollect the solemnity, fidelity, 
and affection, with which he ad- 
dressed them on such memorable 
occasions. 

In the different periods of his 
life, and at the different places 
where he ministered, God was 

leased to honour him greatly in 

e conversion of sinners.—Now 
his labours are ended, and he has 
entered into rest. May this brief 
and imperfect review of his life, 
excite all who shall peruse it, to 
copy his zeal, fidelity, and dili- 
gence, in the cause of God and 
truth, and to follow him so far 
as he followed the steps and spirit 


of his Divine Saviour! It is not 
known whether Mr. Brewer pub- 
lished any thing except the fol. 


lowing :— 

A c e delivered at the Or- 
dination of Mr. Gardner, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, March 1, 1797. 

An Introductory Discourse at 
the Ordination of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Evans, at Foleshill, 
April 4, 1797. 

A Sermon preached before the 
Missionary Society in London, 
May, 1798. 

An Oration delivered at the 
Interment of the Rev. Samuel 
Pearce, of Birmingham, October 
10,1799 ; which was printed with 
Dr. Ryland’s Funeral Sermon. 

Sometimes he indulged himself 
in writing hymns ; a few of which, 
superior to the common run of 
such compositions, have found 
their way into different selections, 
Two of them,—‘ The Hiding 
Place,” and “‘ The Star of Beth- 
lehem,”—have been much ad- 
mired. 


—_— EEE 
SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c. 


No. IV. 
On THE SPRING OF THE YEAR. 


Thou renewest the face of the 
earth. Psalm civ. 30. 


NegvER does the world appear 
under an aspect so magnilicent 
and lovely, as that which it as- 
sumes at the present season. The 
earth has come forth from the 
scenes of desolation and darkness, 
in which it had been buried, full 
of life, and animation, and beauty. 
“ The winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone, the flowers appear 
upon the earth, and the time of 
the singing of birds is come.” In 
accordance with all around him, 
man feels in his own bosom the 
thrill of pleasure, and partici- 
pates in the joys of awakened 
nature. It is now, if ever, that 


he recognizes the agency of the 
great Creator, and subscribes to 
the declaration of the inspired 
penman, saying,—‘* Thow renew- 
est the face of the earth.” 

Not that it is in the power of 
any external objects alone, how- 
ever beautiful or interesting, to 
recover the heart of fallen 
man to a proper sense and feel- 
ing of Deity. The mind 
must be raised-by an act of 
divine grace, if raised at all, to a 
devout and holy contemplation of 
the God of the universe, being re- 
stored to his favour and friendship 
through faith in the atonement 
and mediation of his Son, In 
this case, the warm ard p'ea- 
surable emotions, inspired by the 
scenery that new: surrounds us, 
will be rendered subservient te 
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the noblest purposes. In the 
mind of a Christian, the reflec- 
tions suggested by the present 
appearances of nature, will be 
made to illustrate the truths of 
religion, and thus to increase 
their hold upon him, and to pro- 
mote their delightful and salu- 
tary influence over him. 

The following discourse will 
be devoted to the furthérance of 
these great ends, by pointing out 
the several beneficial uses to 
which the spring of the year 
should be applied. 

I. It should impress us with 
a lively sense of the attributes of 
Deity. We receive our principal 
information upon these attri- 
butes, through the “ hearing of 
the ear.” We are indebted for it 
to the instructive parent’s voice, 
and the public ministry of the 
word. But now, in amanner, “ our 
eye seeth them.” For “‘ the invi- 
sible things of God are clearly seen, 
being understoo« by the things that 
are made.” In particular, we are 
impressed at this season, with the 
operations of his divine power. It 
was at the powerful word of Jeho- 
vah that the earth sprung into ex- 
istence; and, impregnated with 
the seeds of every green herb, 
and every fruit bearing plant, 
was clothed with fertility. And 
it is owing to the same word, that 
ithas now re-assumed its first ap- 
pearance. For the operations of 
nature, though proceeding ac- 
cording to fixed laws, are not 
carried on without the constant 
superintendence and influence of 
the great Creator, the suspen- 
sion of whose agency would be 
the death of the universe. He 
** worketh hitherto.” It is at his 
call that the sun has come forth 
from, the chambers of the east, 
to shed his quickening beams 
upon the drooping earth. It is 
at his “‘ great bidding,” that un- 
numbered ‘tribes of known and 
unknown beings have started into 
existence ; and every spot, teem- 

Cone. Mag, No. 4. 


ing with life; and every bud, and 
every blossom, and every flower, 
attests the presence of his pro- 
lifie word. Nor is his goodness 
less conspicuous, at this season, 
than his power. The earth is now 
relieved, in a measure, and for 
awhile, from the original curse 
which blasted it with sterility and 
desolation, for the sin of man. 
What though it yield not any 
longer its fruits and herbs spon- 
taneously, and without culture, 
yet it amply repays the labourer 
for. his toil, and, by its luxu- 
riance, gladdens the heart of the 
patient husbandman. It is now 
especially, that the Almighty 
appears the Father of the uni- 
verse, unlocking the ample gra- 
nary of nature, and providing 
food both for man and’ for beast. 
All creatures wait upon him; 
that he giveth them, they gather ; 
he openeth his hand, and satis- 
fieth the wants of every thing 
living. The earth is full of his 
goodness, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works. But we 
should be impressed also, by 
what we now behold, -with the 
faithfulness and unchangeableness 
of Jehovah. Every spring is a 
partial fulfilment of the ancient 
promise he made to Noah. “I 
will not again curse the ground 
any more for man’s sake; while 
the earth remaineth, seed time 
and harvest, summer and winter, 
day and night, shall not cease.” 
Countless generations, who have 
witnessed, in succession, the an- 
nual fulfilment of this promise, 
have retired from the scene ; but 
He still tives, ‘‘ with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of 
turning,” to bring round the 
changing seasons in their order, 
and to prove to every new race 
of observers, the truth of his 
word, as well as the goodness of 
his nature, and the power of his 
arm. To possess an inierest in 
the regards of thismighty being,— 
to be authorized to conclude, that 
2A 
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he beholds me with complacency, 
is to partake of an emotion, too 
rich in rapture, to admit of being 
defined : yet who can doubt that 
such was the emotion which 
swelled the heart of the pious 
Psalmist, when he exclaimed, 
** Thou renewest the face of the 
earth ?” 

If. The spring of the year 
should remind us of the effects 
produced in the world by the 
appearance of the gospel. This 
divine system of religion displays 
the moral attributes of God in 
far clearer and more brilliant 
colours than the works of crea- 
tion. It is proved to have pro- 
ceeded from him, not more by 
the miracles that were wrought 
in its favour, and the power which 
it has not failed to manifest, in 
innumerable instances over hu- 
man hearts, than by the im- 
portance of its discoveries, and 
the benefits they have produced. 
To appreciate the value of Chris- 
tianity, we must go back, in 
imagination, to the previous state 
of the world. A moral darkness 
and gloom brooded over man- 
kind, every sentiment of piety 
and virtue was checked by ig- 
norance and doubt, and the long 
and dreary period may justly be 
denominated, in a religious sense, 
the winter of the human mind. 
All creatures sighed to be re- 
newed. The prayer which their 
condition presented, might be 
cotched in these terms ;— 
** Great Governor of the world, 
send some one to enlighten us: 
relieve our apprehensions, re- 
move our doubts, and case away 
the spectres of a gloomy super- 
stition that every where surround 
us!” In the promulgation of the 
gospel, we see the answer to 
this prayer. It was the “ day 
spring from on high,” which visit- 
ed men. Its appearance was like 
“the morning spread upon the 
mountains ;” and it broke forth 
upon the nations, “ sitting in 


darkness, and tlie shadow of 
death,” with the light of life. A 
new scene opened upon them: 
they beheld new and transport- 
ing proofs of the power and 
wisdom of the Deity, and of his 
love to the human race; an in- 
fluence was communicated, which 
filled their hearts with unknown 
vigour, and sent forth a thousand 
new graées and virtues : and now, 
the voice of joy and gladness was 
every where heard, instead of 
the plaintive notes of misery and 
despondency. To adopt the lan- 
guage of inspiration, “ the wil- 
derness and the solitary place 
were glad, and the desert re- 
joiced, and blossomed with the 
rose.” : 
And still, wherever the gospel 
is received, an alteration is ef- 
fected in the state of society, of 
which, the change produced in 
nature, at this season, is but a 
faint representation. We demand 
of the philosopher to account for 
the existence, in any country, of 
mild and wholesome laws, of 
purity of morals, refinement of 
manners, and the public institu- 
tions of benevolence, upon any 
other ground than the influence 
derived from the Christian re- 
ligion. Other systems are to be 
traced, in their course, by the 
devastation they have made, and 
by the blind, infatuated, and mi- 
serable condition in which they 
have left their votazies ; but this, 
by the blessings which have ever 
followed in its train. While it 
conducts us to immortality here- 
after, it scatters a thousand com- 
forts around us on our way. 
Who then does not rejoice in 
the conviction, derived from the 
“‘ sure word of prophecy,” that 
the influence of this system will 
one day be co-extensive with 
that of the sun! Who that has 
felt the power of the gospel on 
his own heart, and possesses @ 
just sense of its importance to 
the well-being of man, is not 
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ready, according to the ability 
which God has given him, to 
assist the various societies al- 
ready in existence, which have 
for their object, to send it forth 
to the ends of the earth? We 
cannot hesitate to do this in an 
age like the present, when the 
attention of mankind is drawn to 
the object, and a spirit exten- 
sively kindled in its favour, with- 
out betraying a fatal indifference 
to the interests of mankind, .and 
without deserving to be stamped 
in the annals of eternity, as the 
most insensible of mortals. But 
let none suppose that the cause 
will fail to proceed, on account 
of the indifference of some from 
whom might have been expected 
better things. No;—He, “ with 
whom is the residue of the 
spirit,” can easily raise up others 
to supply their lack of service, 
and will not fail to bring them 
forwards. His designs are now 
Prophecy 
hastens to receive its accomplish- 
ment. Light is breaking in upon 
the heathen world, from almost 
every quarter; and the first faint 
outlines of the promised renova- 
tion of the earth, in a moral 
sense, already appear. Let the 

tition then ascend, with a new 
ervour,— Thy kingdom come!” 
Come, thou “ Desire of na- 
tions,” come; come, thou re- 
storer of a world! 

III. There is an analogy to 
be traced between the experi- 
ence ofa Christian, and that pro- 
cess in nature, which has effect- 
ed the.return of the spring. Woe 
to the man in whose mind no 
basis exists for such an analo- 
gy! Woe to the man who has 
experienced no renovation in the 
state of his heart, answerable to 
the present renovated state of 
the earth! He is precluded from 
enjoying the most delightful and 
exquisite associations that are 
formed at this season of the year. 
Yet let Aim be induced, from 


rapidly * advancing. 


what he now beholds, to raise 
his eyes to the great restorer of 
nature; and implore, in the case 
of his own fallen and sinful 
mind, the ‘‘ renewing operations 
of the Holy Ghost.” Of these 
operations, every real Christian 
has been made a partaker; and 
their process ab result are 
called up to his recollection, in 
the most lively manner, by the 
scenery he now contemplates. 
Doeshe behold the earth, warmed 
by the genial ray, and moistened 
with the dews of heaven, sending 
forth the seed which had been 
cast into its bosom? It leads him 
to look back, with adoring grati- 
tude, on the period when his 
heart yielded to the impressions 
of divine truth, whose opera- 
tions, under the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, have produced a 
visible change in his character 
far surpassing that which he ob- 
serves to have taken place in na- 
ture. Surely he cannot attribute 
a change, so great, to the opera- 
tion of any power, short of that 
which “ reneweth the face of 
the earth.” He considers the 
gospel to be the “ incorruptible 
seed,”—the vital principle in his 
heart, of all spiritual dispositions 
and holy actions, and he recog- 
nizes the instrumentality of man 
in dispensing this word; but he 
observes too many instances of bar- 
renness among those who have re- 
ceived it in common with himself, 
not to be fully persuaded, that the 
efficacy of it, in his own case, has 
resulted from a power super-hu- 
man. His sins, he acknowledges, 
to be the ‘‘ works of his flesh ;” 
but his graces are all confessed 
to be the “ fruits of the Spirit.” 
To the question anticipated by 
the Apostle Paul,—< who hath 
made us to differ?’—he is pro- 
vided with a ready answer, in - 
the language of the same Apostle, 
*« It is God which worketh in 
us to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure.” 
2A2 
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And let the Christian remem- unto cursing; whose end is to be 


ber, that “‘to abound in the 
fruits of righteousness through the 
power of the Holy Ghost,” is to 
present a spectacle as pleasing to 
the Great Author of his spiritual 
existence, as-is the budding and 
blooming season of the year to the 
grateful husbandman. ‘ Herein is 
my Father glorified,” said Christ 
to his disciples, “that ye bear 
much fruit.” A holy and a useful 
life forms the fruitfulaess of which 
he speaks. Such conduct is “ to 
the praise of the glory of divine 
grace,” by expressing its nature, 
and attesting its efficacy; and it 
serves to carry forward, in the 
most direct manner, the kind and 
merciful designs of heaven to- 
wards mankind. It will not fail 
to receive even here the tokens 
of divine approbation, and will 
be beoaned ndteallit with the 


rewards of eternity. _It is not 
humility but unbelief which re- 


fuses to anticipate ‘the smiles of 
an approving Saviour at the last 
day, for every act of sincere faith 
and piety,—for every ‘“‘ cup of 
cold water” that has been given 
in his name. 

But let it not be forgotten that 
where the gospel, through the 
perversity of the heart, has fail- 
ed to become the source of fruit- 
fulness, the guilt of barrenness 
in such persons is awfully increas- 
sil, and they are m danger of 


‘being given up to perpetual ste-— 


rility, and final rejection. And 
no consternation, in the great 
day of accounts, will be equal 
to theirs, upon whom the sa- 
ered dews of the gospel de- 
scended, but who brought forth 
no fruit unto God. “ For the 
earth which drinketh in the rain 
that cometh oft upon it, and 
bringeth forth herbs meet for 
those by whom it is dressed, re- 
ceiyeth blessing from God: but 
that which beareth thorns and 
briars is rejected, and is nigh 


burned.” 

IV. Let the Christian derive 
from the contemplation of the 
spring of the year, assistance to 
his faith in the doctrine of a ge- 
neral resurrection; and let it 
serve to invigorate his hope in 
that anticipated and _ glorious 
change. 

Death is the penalty of sin, and 
the dread of nature. We shrink 
from the contemplation of it with 
instinctive horror. It is that which 
terminates all our prospects inthis 
world, and casts a gloom over 
them. But if it could be render- 
ed no sign of the+divine displea- 
sure, and if its power over us 
could be so reduced as to extend 
no further than to the dissolution 
for awhile of our material frame, 
while it left the spirit untouched, 
and waiting in a state of perfect 
security, and confidence, and joy, 
for the restoration of the body, 
then would its terror he consider- 
ably abated. Now this is pre- 
cisely what the gospel has ren- 
dered death to every believer. 
By associating him with that 
Saviour whom it reveals as the 
great sacrifice for sin, it delivers 
him from all condemnation on 
account of his past guilt, and thus 
rescues him from the claim of 
death as a curse. It comes to 
him. now, deprived of all legal 
power, and bearing no longer the 
nature of a sentence, but simply 
that of a decree. It is indeed an 
affliction through which he must 
unavoidably pass, but nothing 
more ;—an affliction which will 
be converted into a means for his 
improvement, and form an occa- 
sion for the illustrious display of 
the Saviour’s power in his deli- 
verance. 

This alteration in death, not 
indeed as to the actual experience 
of it, but in reference to the con- 
sequences that result from it, and 
the feelings with which a Chris- 
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tian should regard it, is admi- 
rably signified in the New Testa- 
ment, by a change of the name. 
It says not of the disciples of 
Jesus when they quit the world, 
that they die, but simply that they 
sleep. “Of whom,” says the Apos- 
tle Paul, speaking of the five hun- 
dred brethren who had been wit- 
nesses Of Christ’s resurrection, 
“the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen 
asleep :” and, stretching his view 
over the whole number of be- 
lievers' as departed from. this 
world, he describes them by this 
remarkable phrase,—‘‘ them that 
sleep. in Jesus.” For as great as 
the difference is between an ordi- 
nary sleep, and the death of the 
body, so great is the difference 
between the death of a Christian, 
and that of an unbeliever. In the 
latter case it is death indeed, and 
with an emphasis, because it leads 
to eternal darkness; but in the 
former it is only a long -and 
profound sleep, at the commence- 
ment and close of which, the 
body undergoes an astonishing 
alteration, ‘though without “the 
slightest consciousness of the 
process on its part, or the small- 
est sense of pain. The termina- 
tion of this sleep: is that resur- 
rection of which the Saviour 
speaks when he says, ‘‘ I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live, and I will 
raise him up at the last day.” 

In the absence of revelation, 
men had sufficient light, to con- 
sider it extremely probable, that 
the human spirit would survive 
the dissolution of the body; but 
as to the future life of the bod 
itself, it was not even a subjett 
of desire. They ‘‘ mocked” at it 
when they heard of it, and styled 
the hope of it, “the hope of 
worms :” and indeed if the body 
were to re-assume only. such a 
life as it lays down, clogged with 
allits present infirmities and frail- 
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ties, the hope of that resurrection 
would deserve the appellation 
which had been given to it. But 
it is a better resurrection that 
we contemplate—the resurrection 
of anew body, refined from every 
particle of corruption, mortality, 
and sin; and bearing nothing of 
its former substance, excepting, 
the original stamina of which, it 
was composed, a resemblance 
perhaps to its first fashion suffi- 
cient for the purposes of recog- 
nition, and the consciousness of 
identity, ‘‘ It is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body : 
it is sown in corruption, it is 
raised in incorruption: it is 
sown in dishonour, it is raised 
in glory.” 

And why should it be thought 
a thing incredible, that God will 
thus raise the dead? Do we not 
witness, at this moment, such a 
resurrection in nature, as, had it 
been only the subject of predic- 
tion or promise, would have ap- 
peared equally improbable. with 
that of the body? And shall we, 
after the assurances that have 
been given us of this restrrection 
in Scripture, and after such a help 
to our faith, so often repeated, as 
is now before our eyes, still refuse 
to believe, and still surround the 
doctrine with captious and un- 
profitable questions? Would not 
every spire that has pierced the 
sod testify against our increduli- - 
ty ? But the present season is a 
chosen emblem of the future re- 
surrection, not only on account 
of the appearance in of the 
seeds that had been deposited in 
the earth, in so many fine and 
beautiful plants, but also for the 
joy diffused through all nature at 
this the time of their re-appear- 
ance. ‘‘ Awake and sing,” it,shall 
be said at the resurrection of the 
just, “‘ for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast 
out the dead.” “* Then shall be 
brought to pass thé saying that is 
written,— Death is swallowed up 
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in victory! O death, where is thy 
sting;—O grave, where is thy 
victory !” 

But who can fail to think upon 
the loathsome and frightful forms 
in which they will be raised, 
who lived without God, and died 
without an interest in Christ? 
Not unaptly may they be com- 
pared to the unsightly weeds, 
or venemous reptiles, which the 
sun brings out at the present 
season. ** Ye shall go forth,” 
saith the Almighty, “‘ and look 
upon the carcases of the men 
that have transgressed against 
me, and they shall be an abhor- 
ring to all flesh.” Probably their 

revious characters will be mani- 
ested by the forms in which they 
are raised. These are they who 
have ‘“‘sown to the flesh,” and 
of the flesh they now reap cor- 
ruption. For ‘‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
Gladly would they return to their 
narrow cells again, upon such an 
awakening, and dwell again with 
rottenness, and worms, and dust ; 
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but vain is the wish. They an 
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now possessed of a life of which 
they cannot: deprive hone 
This the ses 0 ighty 
justice wails al the Fr a 
tions of the word of truth have 
rendered certain. ‘‘They that 
have done good, shall come forth 
to the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil, to the 
resurrection of damnation.” + 
In conclusion ; let all who hear 
the gospel, learn to look on créas 
tion with other eyes than the mem 
of the world. Letit become tothem 
a volume replete with instruction 
subsidiary to that derived from 
revelation. A Christian is, it 
deed, “ the highest style of man? 
He rises to a contemplation of — 
the holy God in the sanctuary, 
to the sublimity and piety of 
which, the most rapturous ad 
mirer of nature is a stranger} 
and even nature herself is com 
verted by him into one vast 
temple, whose inscriptions offe? 
a help to his faith, encourage 
his hope, and animate his joy.” 
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To the Editors. 
On ORDINATION. 

Ir has frequently been observed 
that the ordination services, pub- 
lished by congregational minis- 
ters, are replete with discrepan- 
cies ; and there is perhaps no sub- 
ject on which they differ so much 
as on their own profession and 
order. Some claim high powers, 
and assume the right of confer- 
ring an official c ter, upon 
their younger brethren; while 
others transfer the work of ordi- 
nation wholly to the church, and 
some even represent the call of 
the pastor, by the people, as the 
proper act of his ordination. 
Amidst the multifarious state- 
ments which our _ different 
churches have received on this 


subject, I have not met with ang 
so free from exception, and s 
calculated to unite and fix the 
views of congregational chure 
relative to the ordination of their 
pastors, as the following extracts 
which I have taken the liberty of 
transcribing from a discourse 
peer in 1816, by the Rey, 
r. Chaplin, of Bishop Stort 
ford ; (with an excellent sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Craig, of Bock 
ing.) This’ writer appears to me 
te support the true scripture jdea_ 
of the pastoral character, and to 
set forth in their just light the 
important rights of the church. ; 
As ordinations were first prac- 
tised by men miraculously en 
dowed, it has often been asked, 
on what authority do ministers 
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now undertake this service, seeing 
they have tio _ endowments, 
are possessed of no 
riority over their brethren This 
has led some to conclude that no 
ordination can now take place in 
the primitive sense of that term ; 
and therefore that a modern or- 
dination is, in fact, the choice 
and appointment of the church ; 
the sequent public service 
oy a solemn recognition 
of the same. This opinion I be- 
lieve very much prevails in the 
present day. But the following 
extracts throw a different light 
‘upon the question. 
It is generally admitted, that after 
‘the apostles and evangelists had ceased 
to hve, the practice of ordination 
‘Was continued by those who then sus- 
‘tained the pastoral character in the pri- 
mitive churches. Now it is material to 
‘Gnquire, What authority had they for so 
? And upon what principles did 
they in that service? If I mis- 
take not, thet did it on the same prin- 
hg as the apostles themselves, and 
properly authorized by their ex- 


tion of church officers was, strict- 

eats, part of the apostolic duty. 

; apostles, as such, were sent forth 

‘as witnesses = rer st sen af 
‘Chiist, to proclaim hig gospel to 

‘world, Seubraaing it ates By chives 

‘attestations. Butsurely we are not to 

ose they were always employed in 


pro ome For it no where appears that the 
a 


‘the apostolic character, or that all their 
‘acts were apostolic acts. As christians 
? as men, they had other duties to 
pe . A king is not always employ- 
ed in acts of government ; lie has other 
duties to , besides regal ones : 
those which devolve upon him in other 
ig * gear Woops tha a maces ae soclnay- He 
; perhaps, a a r, a friend, 
‘a master. In his kingly office he stands 


a other men ; so the apostles, 
as ioned and ins witnesses, 
_ Were alone : their office and their work 


‘were peculiar to themselves. But other 


‘duties devolved from 
‘felations of on inferior hind Thee They were 
christians, ers, 


rforming the ordinary fanc- 
5 pate Office. At was not 


ed and set apart for this, 

high apostolic mission (received 
immediately from heaven) comprehend- 
ed within itself all the inferior duties of 
the christian ministry. Thus we find 
the apostle Peter, when exhorting the 
elders (evidently meaning by that term 
the ial, pastors) to feed the flock 
of God, taking the oversight of them, adds 
concerning himself,who am also an elder. 
The question, then is, in what capacity 
did they act when they ordained elders? 
Precisely the same, I apprehend, as 
when they administered the Lord’s 
Supper, exhorted the church, or per- 
formed any other duties pertaining to 
the pastoral office. For it does not ap- 
pear that in the ordination of ordinary 
church-officers, they exercised any su- 
pernatural powers, or imparted any 
gifts, or discharged any apostolic fanc- 
tion. Nothing of the kind is recorded 
in the Scriptures. Both they and the 
evangelists (who were | extraordinary 
officers, and next in dignity and power 
to the apostles, although not qualified 
to communicate gifts) appear to have 
engaged in snch ordinations as one of 
the duties of the christian ministry, and 
thus set an example to those who should 
come after them in the pastoral work. 
This accounts for the continuance of the 
practice in the primitive churches, by 
ordinary bishops, whe no su- 
pernatural powers, and pretended not 
to the performance of apostolic duties.* 
It also shows the origin of the custom 
of employing ba gre to ordain mi- 
nisters. Not t they possess any 
offictal power which gives validity to 
the service. They have no such pewer 
in reference to any part of their duty. 
The validity of an ordinance is derived, 
not.from the official power of the admi- 
nistration, but from the divine appoint- 
mentand blessing. But it hath sgemed 
good to the great Head of the church to 
set up a standing ministry for the edifica- 
tion of his people ; and we find that in 
the purest and best age of Christianity 
the public ordinances were administe 
through this medium. Among these was 
the work of ordaining elders in the 





* “ Upon any other principle the au- 
thor knows not how modern ordina- 
tions could be justified. If he saw any 
reason to believe that ordinary minis- 
ters, in the first age, were set apart 

olically, properly so speaking, and 
perradicin / received in this service, any 


inary from tolic 
powers, he OF edly oc such a fact 
as imperative upon him to desist from 
all similar services in future ; since it 
must follow that none could now ordain, 
and that none should attempt it.” 
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churches. And it seems to me expe- 
dient and proper, on every account, to 
adopt the principles, and to follow as 
closely as possible the examples, of that 
age.” ‘ 


The above strikes me as a 
satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion; and I feel indebted to it 
for the removal of some hesi- 
tation which I have often felt, 
with many others, on this sub- 
ject. With equal perspicuity, 
the author states his sentiments 
on other points relating to ordi- 
nation ; and with respect to the 
imposition of hands, he supports 
the practice, because he views it 
not as an act implying authority, 
(as some do, and therefore reject 
it,) but as an act of solemn sepa- 
ration, and therefore fit and pro- 
per in one age as well as in ano- 
ther. If this be correct, it cer- 
tainly removes the objection 
which many persons have to it. 
In support of his statement we 
are referred to Leviticus xxiv. 14. 
Numbers viii. 10, 12. Acts xiii. 
2, 3.; all which cases seem to 
confirm it. And although on some 
occasions the rite was accom- 
panied by the communication of 
gifts, yet it is equally true that the 
same was the case with respect 
to prayer ; but no one ever ob- 
jected to prayer on that account. 
Nor is there any reason to sup- 
posethat such gifts were ever im- 
parted at the ordination of ordi- 
nary pastors, no statement of the 
kind being upon record; and yet 
there is reason to believe thathands 
were laid on them. (1 Tim. v. 22. 
vide Doddridge in loco.) This is 
perfectly consistent with the idea, 
that the true thing implied in this 
ancient rite, was solemn separa- 
tion, ‘ irrespective of the consi- 
deration, whether extraordinary 
gifts were imparted or not.” On 
this ground simply, the author 
considers the continuance of the 
practice as highly desirable and 
proper. 


It appears that this discourse 
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was delivered at the settlement: 
a minister, who had been previ 
ly ordained over another ch 
which gave rise to the follo 
remarks, the novelty and 
ness of which show the author 
think independently of cus 
and yet perhaps it would be difh 
cult to ap that they. are not 
just and necessary conclusi 
from premises generally admi 
by protestant dissenters. S 
ing of the nature and design & 
a public service, at the se 
settlement of the same minis 
he says :— 

Why should this be deemed 
site? Was he not a pastor, and sole 
ordained before? Doubtless he 
But I apprehend the ministers who 
gaged in that service, neither did, 
could communicate to him any o 
power in virtue of which he is entith 
to undertake the pastoral office of this 
church, What was done then in adip 
tant place, could have no prospective 
influence on what has s&ice been 
here. The acts of the two churches 
altogether distinct ; and the call to 

astorship in the present instance, is 
independent of the first, as the first was” 
of the present. I see no ground what 
ever for supposition, that the ordi : 
of our brother in another church, ag 
Ahorized or qualifie? him, in any % 
to enter upon the pastoral office in thisy 
or that he was then invested with a per 
manent official character, which wast 
last him threugh all the subseq 
changes of his life,” 


Z 
ee 


M4 


To this ek of the disco 


is appended the following im 
tant note, with which I shall ¢ 
clude the present extracts. 


“ The notion of an indelible offic 
character derived from ordination, 
author t but consider as a relic: 
that corruption of primitive truth 
simplicity, which er ages had o 
spread the Christian world, and fi 
which we are far from being enti 
delivered, even by the protestant re 
formation. It may be consistent for 
those persons to hold such a notion, whe 
talk about an uninterrupted succession, — 
maintained by ordination from ey 
earliest times; as if a sort of magical — 
inflaence had been concealed in aposto 
lic hands, and transmitted successively 
from bishop to bishop, and from age 
age. But no such fancies are adm ; 
by protestant dissenters, The author ~ 











resign 
where, 
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is fully aware of those high considera- 
tions which might induce a serious 
Christian to employ his time and talents 
for the instruction of = a aor 
although he may not sustain the pastora 
relation; and there are many who thus 
preach the gospel with acceptance and 
success. If the writer himself were to 
resign. his, and not resume it else- 
where, he would still, had _ 
many opportunities for that employ- 
ment to which he has devoted his life. 
But would it not be absurd, under those 
circumstances, if he were to consider 
himself as sustaining im any sense 
the pastoral character? The office is un- 

tionably a relative one, and there- 
Ser const cease, if the relation be dis- 
solved. The idea of a parent is related 
to that of a child ; of a master to that 
of a servant; of a pastor to that of a 
flock ; and if there be no child, tio ser- 
vant, ne flock, how can either of those 
characters be inherent in any one?— 
The author has heard of one or two in- 
stances of very worthy and estimable 
men, being what was called ordained, 
who had no pastoral charge, to qualify 
them it should seem for serving in pas- 
toral duties whenever occasion might 
offer! How unscriptural!* A person 
may indeed be solemnly set apart, and 
commended to God by-prayer, for any 


missionary undertaking, or such like 
occupation. (See Acts xiii, 2.) But this 
is very different from the ordination of 
pastors. We read of such being ordain- 
ed in every church; but never of their 


ordained without a church, or for 
the church universal. In England we 
have overseers appointed inevery parish, 
but they have no official relation to 
parishes where they were not'so ap- 
pointed, And what shadow of reason 
have we for supposing that the fore- 
mentioned s or elders had any 
official relation to other churches where 
they were not ordained? If they had 
none, they could c none with them, 
in case Providence directed their steps 
toadistant residence. They might carry 
their personal ions, but no offi- 
cial ones be transferable. These 
remarks are offered by way of correct- 
fie b too prevalent opinion of some- 

being communicated by ordina- 
tion, which seems to be as undefinable 
as it is supposed to be indelible.” 


* Even in the establishment, where 
ordination is supposed to confer official 
r, the canons declare, that “none 

be admitted either deacon or priest, 
has not first some certain place 
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Such are the sentiments which 
have struck me in reading 
this discourse, as deviating from 
the beaten track of introduc- 
tory discourses on some points, 
while they reconcile apparent 
contradictions on others. In 
conclusion, the author adverts 
to the custom of omitting the con- 
fession and , ata minister’s 
second settlement; and although 
he perceives no essential differ- 
ence in the nature of the service, 
whether —— for the first 
time, or the second, or third, yet 
he admits the propriety of the 
usual difference in the order of 
such service ; and seems to sup- 
pose that it conveys the idea of 
the minister having already given 
proof of his ministry, &0- 
quired, by experience, an ain- 
tance with its trials and duties, 
on which accounts, a confession 
of his faith is the less necessary 
for the information and satisfac- 
tion of others, and advice from 
an experienced brother is the less 
requisite for himself. 

Deriving some satisfaction from 
the foregoing statement, I had 
thought of preparing an essay 
for therCongregational Magazine 
on the subject; but am rather 
induced. to transmit the above 
extracts, not from any acquaint- 
ance with the author, but from 
the belief that they will farnish 
a better article for the Magazine, 
than any separate one yy 

.¥. 


by 
DPD DDD 
To the Editors. 
ON MORAL INABILITY. 


Your Cambridge correspondent 
is intitled to our thanks for pre- 
serving the anthentic record of 
Mr. Hussey’s case; it is one of 
those achievements with which 
the annals of our country are 
graced ; defeating the dark designs 
of arbitrary domination, and ad- 
ding to the numerous facts which 
ors with inspired predictions, 
2 
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to support our confident hope, 
that the cause of truth and right- 
eousness will finally and univer- 
sally prevail. 
In reading this case, and ad- 
' miring the warm effusions of an 
honest and pious heart, my plea- 
sure suffered a slight interrup- 
tion by observing the sanction 
that eminent character has given 
to an error now become popular, 
and which perhaps you may be 
supposed to countenance unless 
some distinct avowal be imme- 
diately made. What the vene- 
rable men who originally framed 
the liturgy of the established 
church, might exactly mean by 
the phrase ‘‘ tied and bound with 
the chain of our sins,” is a ques- 
tion we are not required to de- 
termine; but the good man, in re- 
marking on it with a view to sup- 
port the truth in which we all 
rejoice,—the essential doctrine of 
free grace,—has used terms which 
indicate that our inability to spi- 
ritual services is natural and not 
moral. Complaining of unscrip- 
tural teachers, he says, “‘ they la- 
bour to make men believe they 
have power, ability, arid liberty, 
in themselves to please God if 
they will.” page 142. 
he obvious intimation of this 
complgint, is, that man has no 
power to please God even if he 
were willing. And such indiscri- 
minate language has been often 
repeated by the amiable and the 
pious, without a due considera- 
tion of itsimport; thus misconcep- 
tions of human degeneracy have 
arisen, and countenance been af- 
forded to some who associate with 
their religious profession, opi- 
nions, and spirit, at variance with 
«the gospel of Christ; instead of 
fixing-the seat of depraved inabi- 
lity where the scriptures have 
placed it, the natural faculties, 
rather than the moral qualities of 
the mind, are made its chief 
centre. . 
The unscriptural construction 
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of such a statement is a sufficient 
reason why it should be deemed 
inadmissable. From the whole 
tenor of revealed religion, it does 
not appear that in itsexperimental 
possession, and practical exhibi- 
tion, any new natural powers are 
created, though there is, by the 
infusion of moral principles, and 
the consequent restoration of fa- 
culties already given, a change 
produced equivalent to new crea- 
tion. This view of the case leaves 
the fact of absolute degeneracy 
with its full force, and equally 
illustrates the indispensable ne- 
cessity of supernatural agency in 
repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and it sets the inability complain- 
ed of, in a just, because it is a 
scriptural point of view, it simply 
makes the want of power, the 
want of will. If men are still 
** tied and bound,” it is because 
they love their vassalage, and 
strengthen the bonds by their 
willing subjection ; if they still re- 
main at a distance from the foun- 
tain. of good, it is because ¢ 

** will revolt more and more ;” if 
they perish for want of an inter- 
est in the Saviour, it is because 
they “will not come unto him 
that they may have life.” 

The views of our lapsed con- 
dition, suggested by making the 
defection to consist in the total 
incapacity of natural powers, may 
give rise to much erroneous con- 
ception, and is consequently liable 
to very injurious tendency. It is 
well known that where such views 
have obtained ascendancy, they 
have generated and fostered the 
habit of indolence ; and if mourn- 
ful facts were not at hand, with 
unequivocal evidence, we might 
fairly conclude, from the nature 
of things, such effects would be 
produced. So long as the mind 
suffers itself to be imposed on by 
the supposition that it must remain 
motionless, till moved by some ex- 
traordinary impulse, its powers 
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are more and more enervated; till, 
by an indolent perversion of free 
and sovereign grace, the man su- 
pinely folds his arms, wraps him- 
self up in the mantle of his own 
conceit, lightly esteems the effects 
of practical religion, and looks 
with a supercilious sneer on the 
active christian. 

The lamentable effects of this 
unscriptural construction are not 
confined to the private walks of. 
life; they enter the pulpit, and 
shed a deadly influence there. If 
the sacred ambassador deliver 
his message consistently with such 
a representation, his mind is un- 
happily contracted ; his ardour is 
damped in preaching the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and 
exhorting men to repent, and be- 
live the gospel. Then he can no 
longer beseech men to be re- 
conciled to God, and commend 
himself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. Oh, 
how grievous the consideration! 
yet this is the legitimate result of 
the language in question, and the 
answer is easily anticipated, when 
it is asked, Is not this an evil to 
be devoutly deprecated? 

C. W.G. 
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ON THE TITLE PRESBYTER, OR 
ELDER. 


Doss the term_ presbyter, as ap- 
plied in the New Testament to 
ecclesiastical persons, designate 
a distinct order of men; or is it 
used as synonimous in its refer- 
ence with any other title of office 
in the christian “church? While 
there appear numerous and valid 
reasons for replying in the ne- 
gative to the former alternative 
of this question, congregational 
christians have perhaps too in- 
cautiously acquiesced in the cer- 
tainty of the latter. 

The title bishop (swicxomo;) de- 
signates him who presides over 
the spiritual, and the title deacon, 
(2exores,) him who particularly su- 
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perintends the secular concerns 
of a church. May not the title 
elder (xpecBurnp) be employed as 
a general term including both? 
May it not simply mean, what 
our brethren in the north call 
“‘ an office bearer ?” 

Let us try this suggestion. If 
the title elder were used with the 
same limitation as bishop or dea- 
con, we might expect it some- 
times to occur in the distinct spe- 
cification of ecclesiastical officers. 
This however does not appear to 
be the case. We find, in the New 
Testament, salutations to bishops 
and deacons, and descriptions of 
qualifications for these offices, res- 
pectively ; but never do we find 
associated the terms bishop and 
presbyter, or presbyter and dea- 
con. We know that the office of 
deacon belongs organically to a 
church, constituted on scriptural 
principles; but we have not, ex- 
cepting in the instance of the 
church at Jerusalem, any account 
of the ordination, or appointment 
of such officers, unless they are 
found among the ‘‘elders ordained 
in every city.” In so detailed an 
account of church proceedings, as 
we find in the fifteenth chapter of 
Acts, we naturally expect some 
notice of the deacons; but there is 
none, unless with the other officers 
of the church they are included 
among the elders. It appears 
improbable, that infant churches 
among the Gentiles should be sup- 
plied with a plurality of bishops ; 
yet they are, perhaps, uniformly 
represented as having elders. As 
deacons were appointed especi- 
ally to superintend distributions 
for the supply of the poor, it might 
be expected that when collections 
were made for this purpose, the 
amount would be intrusted to 
them ; but we find that the Chris- 
tians at Antioch remitted their 
contributions to the elders. ' 

Below, are specified all the 
places in the New Testament, 
where mpecBurnp is used with any 

2B2 
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probable reference to an office in 
the christian church.* The pre- 
ceding remarks have beeneduced 
from an examination of those 
passages. In additional contir- 
mation, may be hinted, that per- 
haps no reason can be assigned 
for its application to the spiritual 
officer or bishop, which will not 
equally account for its applica- 
tion to the others, especially if 
we form an estimate of their cha- 
racters and offices, from the apos- 
tolic requirements. See 1 Timo- 
thy, chap. iii. 

But cui bono? Where is the use 
of all this? As the filings of gold 
are gold, every particle of truth is 
valuable. If the question be re- 
iterated, it may be replied, 

1. That the above suggestion 
throws a pew light on some pas- 
sages of Scripture. For instance : 
«« Let the elders that rule well,” 
a. e. faithful deacons, ‘‘ be reckon- 
ed worthy of double honour, es- 
pecially sach as labour in word 
and doctrine ;” i. e. diligent pas- 
tors. Paul may send for the 
elders of the church at Ephesus, 
and Titus ordain elders in every 
city, without any suspicion of the 
premature birth of diocesan epis- 
copacy, or any apprehension that 
our churches are at least only 
half furnished, without a plurality 
of pastors. 

2. That it may raise to its pro- 
per estimation in our churches, 
an office which appears to bear 
the stamp of divine authority, as 
well as that of pastor; and of 
’ course, May produce greater at- 
tention to the apostolic injunction 
just quoted. 

3. As it magnifies their office, 
deacons may feel the importance 
of their relation to the church ; 
may be stiniulated to investigate 
the nature and extent of its re- 





* Acts xi. 30.—xiv. 23.—xv. 2, 4, 6, 
22, 23.—xvi. 4.—xx. 17.—xxi. 18.— 
1 Tim. v. 1, 17, 19.—Titus i. 5.— James 
v. 14.—1 Peter v. 1,5.—2 John i, ~ 
3 Joba i, 


quirements ; and may be impress. 
ed with the very serious obliga. 
tions which lie upon them. What- 
ever shall contrrbute to this, will 
unquestionably promote the har. 
mony and prosperity ofthe chureh; 
and consequently the glory of him 
who purchased it with his own 
blood. Ex-PRESBYTER. 


GPO L LD LS 
ON SELF-DENIAL. 


THE errors into which men fall 
in their ethical systems, are of far 
more consequence than the mis- 
takes and false reasonings of phi- 
losophers, in physical science, 
Unhappily, these errors may be 
detected through the whole range 
of moral and religious duties, 
When a principle is admitted, or 
a point gained, as we think of 
high importance, we are often too 
soon assured, that the concession 
was rather verbal than real, and 
the mind sinks discouraged on 
perceiving the specious fallacy 
evinced, the moment an adequate 
test is applied. Self-denial, for 
example, is an essential part of 
that discipline, which gives dig- 
nity, and value, and lustre, and 
consistency, to the christian cha- 
racter. Many have acknowledged 
this, whose conduct has proved, 
how far they were, either from 
understanding or practising the 
doctrine of scripture on the sub- 
ject. Superstition frequently af 
fects the garb and honours of true 
piety. Some think a few days of 
abstinence from customary plea- 
sures and amusements, sufficient 
to atone for the folly and dissi- 
pation of the whole year. Their 
fasting, and prayers, and Lent s0- 
lemnities, do not blunt, but rather 
sharpen their appetite for feasting, 
and fashionable diversions. But 
restraints carried to the utmost 
pitch of austerity, may be utterly 
void of evangelical principle. 
Abundant proof of this is supplied 
from the calendar of Romish 
saints. Benedict rolled himself 
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on thorns, Francis in snow, and 
Bernard in pools of water ; Max- 
tinian burnt his flesh, and Pascal 
wore a girdle full of sharp points 
next his skin. These, and a thou- 
sand other tortures, afford no evi- 
dence of that self-denial which 
the gospel teaches. The Maho- 
metans of Turkey, or the Pagans 
of India, might vie with the most 
celebrated devotees of Rome, in 
their pains and penances, and such 
like ridiculous absurdities. Cor- 
poreal ease and enjoyment are 
never to be refused, when they 
do not interfere with necessary 
duties, or obstruct the pursuit of 
higher objects. 

Wherein then consists the fal- 
lacy hy which numbers are de- 
luded? Why is christian self-de- 
nial so rare, while its counterfeits 
have been always so common ? 
The same passion is indulged un- 
der various, and éven opposite 

pearances ; or one passion gives 

to another; or fancy decks 

er chamber of imagery for him, 
who finds it difficult and incon- 
venient to venture into the busy 
crowd of the living world. The 
love of power, or of fame, is a 
Proteus capable of assuming a 
thousand shapes, and wearing, as 
occasion calls, the rags of a mor- 
tified recluse, or the robes of an 


aspiring statesman. 
Thomas Becket, while he was 


ehancellor of England, by the 
pomp of his retinue, the sump- 
tuousness of his furniture, the 
luxury of his table, and the gdiety 
of his emusements, exceeded any 
thing that this country had ever 
before seenin a subject. After he 
became archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a new scene was immedi- 
ately opened. He wore sack- 
eloth; his usual meat was bread ; 
his drink was water, which he 
rendered still more unpalatable, 
by the mixture of unsavoury 
herbs. He tore his back with 
stripes, and daily, on his knees, 
washed the feet of thirteen 
beggars, whom he afterward dis- 
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missed with presents. Yet from 
the whole tenor of our his- 
tory of that period, it is evi- 
dent, that ambition was his ruling 
passion, as much when he played 
his part in religion, as when he 
figured on the stage of politics, 
The man was the same, though his 
manner of acting changed. The 
haughty courtier was only trans- 
formed into a haughty prelate. 
Sometimes one passion gives 
place to another, when no real 
self-denial is practised, whatever 
appearances seem to indicate. A 
person of an irascible or cruel 
spirit, may bridle his anger, and 
suppress his fury, because he fears 
the loss of certain emoluments 
and prospects, which must be 
hazarded by venting these pas- 
sions. Revenge is still sweet; but 
he refuses the delicious gratifica- 
tion, merely because it would cost 
him too much. But here is nota 
particle of religion. It is only one 
vile passion counteracted by ano- 
ther. In such a case, all that is 
taken from the altar of Moloch, is 
presented at the shrine of Mam- 
mon, and nothing is offered to God. 
Thereis an apparent, but not real 
self-denial, when sensual and cor- 
rupt pleasures are loved and men- 
tally retained, though not any 
longer actually pursued. Jerome 
confessed, that while he sat in 
his solitary cell in Palestine, he 
was often walking through the 
splendid galleries and palaces 
of Rome, among dancing ladies, 
and tempting luxuries, And sure- 
ly every man must be conscious, 
that the habit of any sin remains 
unbroken, while it is secretly, and 
deliberately, repeated, and acted 
over again, amidst the vivid scenes 
which fancy creates and adorns. 
That self-denial which forms a 
necessary part of christian dis- 
cipline, is regulated by the re- 
vealed will of God. We must 
make this our sole directory. 
Without such a rule, we are liable 
to wander into all the mazes of 
error and superstition. We know, 
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indeed, from the Scriptures, that 
God takes pleasure in the prospe- 
rity of his people, giving them all 
things richly to enjoy, and con- 
sequently the bounties of Provi- 
dence are neither to be rejected 
nor undervalued. As the great 
design of God in the gospel was 
to raise us from our fallen and 
ruined state, and restore in the 
soul the divine image, which has 
been blotted and defaced by sin, 
the uniform aim of the christian 
must be to cultivate that holiness, 
without which no man shall see 
the Lord. Hence the necessity 
of self-denial. The regenerate, 
being sanctified only in part, a 
severe conflict between the ope- 
rative principle of grace, and the 
latent corruptions of nature, in- 
evitably ensues. It becomes the 
duty of the christian to crucify 
the flesh with its affections and 
lusts; and this duty is distinctly 
marked out, and amply enforced, 
in the inspired volume. It is true, 
indeed, the Scriptures do not 
mention every particular instance 
in which a sacrifice is to be made; 
nor, considering the multitude of 
our relations, and the variety of 
our ever changing circumstances, 
was such a provision or injunction 
either practicable or possible. The 
grand principles are laid down, 
and the comprehensive outlines 
of the system are clearly defined, 
to which specific cases may be 
referred as they arise. We are 
required to make the glory of 
God our ultimate end, and what- 
ever is calculated to obstruct us 
in the attainment of this end, 
must be relinquished or resisted. 
Temperance, meekness, charity, 
and devotion, are the chief ele- 
ments of the christian character, 
but never in this world found per- 
fectly pure. We are not only to 
refuse indulgence to those appe- 
tites and propensities, which pro- 
duce effects strikingly injurious 
even inthe eyes of men, but also 


to unhallowed and wandering 
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thoughts, which leave invisible 
stains on the conscience, and dis- 
qualify the mind for communion 
with God. The excellency of the 
Holy Scriptures, as a rule for the 
direction of the christian in this 
duty, consists in its uniform refe- 
rence to the divine authority, as 
the sole sanction, and the divine 
glory, as the final object. When 
a multitude of human traditions 
are brought in, as was the case 
with the ancient Pharisees, the 
commandments of God are made 
void, and religion is reduced to a 
set of burdensome forms, or, as one 
observes, io a bill of pains and 
penalties. It will be manifest, if 
we appeal to the law and the tes- 
timony of heaven, that what many 
have deemed the whole of self 
denial, is nothing more than the 
least and lowest part of it. The 
habits of gross sensuality may be 
subdued, when, as yet, there is 
no wrestling with spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places. The enemy, 
driven from the outworks, makes 
the fiercest and longest resistance 
within the citadel. 

As self-indulgence degrades and 
blots the character, so self-denial, 
conducted on christian principles, 
elevates and adorns it. Where 
this is wanting, we look in vain 
for true magnanimity. When Sir 
Philip Sydney was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Zut- 
phen, and a servant brought him 
some water to drink, observing a 
soldier whose lips were parched 
with thirst, and whose longing 
eyes were fixed upon the vessel, 
he turned the cup from his own 
mouth, and said, give it to that 
poor fellow,—his necessities are 
greater than mine. It is recorded, 
that the illustrious Howard, on 
closing his accounts one year, 
found his finances in a better 
state than he expected, and of- 
fered to treat his wife with a 
journey to London; but she said, 
‘* what a pretty cottage would this 
money build for some poor man ;” 
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and the thing was agreed to be 
done, according to her desire. 
Such humane and generous sen- 
timents throw a softened and at- 
tractive radiance over the hero, 
the patriot, and the philanthropist. 
In no person were these senti- 
ments ever more conspicuously 
exemplified, than in the Apostle 
Paul. To the ungrateful Corin- 
thians, who had spoken of -him in 
the language of contempt, he said, 
“I will very gladly spend and be 
spent for you, though the more 
abundantly I love you, the less I 
be loved.” 

In the discipline of + elf- denial, 
itis not only necessary*o use the 
word of God as our rule, but also 
to seek to the Spirit of grace for 
our assistance. We can neither 
learn the lesson without divine 
teaching, nor perform the duty 
without divine power. To look 
for supernatural effects from 


merely natural causes, were as 
absurd as to expect the stream to 


rise above the fountain. They 
that are after the flesh, do mind 
the things of the flesh. The claims 
of pride and of pleasure, some- 
times clash; and it is therefore 
necessary to compromise the dif- 
ference. 

Interest outweighs resentment, 
or passion gives up interest, or 
the love of power conquers the 
love of ease; but while a man 
continues in a carnal, unregenerate 
state, there is no sacrifice of self. 
** Walk in the Spirit,” says Paul, 
‘and ye shall not fulfil the lusts 
ef the flesh.” Without a divine 
influence, whatever may be pur- 
posed or attempted, nothing is 
effectually done. The luxuriant 
branches of depravity may be 
lopped off, but they shoot forth 
again with an increase of strength. 
The symptoms may vary, and 
sometimes appear less threaten- 
ing, but the disease is not cured, 
nor its force radically abated. ‘“ If 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die; but if ye, through the Spi- 
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rit, do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live.” Nature cam 
be subdued by nothing but grace. 
Love to God is the only effectual 
antidote to the love of the world. 
Happy they, who keep near the 
heavenly mercy-seat, that their 
souls may be replenished with the 
grace of Immanuel, that the love 
of God may be shed abroad in 
their hearts by the Holy Ghost! 
Luther mentions one Staupicius, 
a German divine, who acknow- 
ledged, that, before he came to 
understand the free and powerful 
grace of Christ, he had resolved 
and vowed a hundred times against 
a particular sin; yet could never 
get power over it, nor his heart 
purified from it, till he came to 
see that he had trusted too much 
to his own resolutions, and too 
little to Jesus Christ; but when 
his faith had engaged against his 
sin, he obtained the victory. 

Let the christian, then, in the 
arduous duty of self-denial, have 
constant recourse to Jehovah, in 
whom is everlasting strength. Let 
him draw from the fulness of 
Christ grace for grace, and by 
prayer and supplication, daily 
seek the aid of the Divine Spirit 
to pluck up every root of bitter- 
ness, to crucify the whole body 
of sin, to cast down high thoughts 
and vain imaginations, and to 
bring every desire, passion, and 
power, into full subjection and 
obedience to his Lord and Sa- 
viour. AMICUS—B. 


ye 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS 
AND SERMONS OF THE LATE 
Rev. SAMUEL LAVINGTON. 

To the Editors. 


A Memorr of the Rev. Samuel 
Lavington, of Bideford, having 
appeared in your last number, 
1 have thought that an extract or 
two from some of his letters, 
which have fallen in my way, 
might be acceptable to your rea- 
ders, In such case, I doubt not 
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of being able to select much va- 
luable matter from many- others 
which I have in my possession. 
T.G 


March 29, 1794. 


« Bap news flies apace ;—to be 
sure you have hal of the loss 
our family and the church have 
sustained, by the unexpected death 
of Mr. Buncombe.* This day his 
body is to be carried to its long 
home, but his soul was, several 
days ago, carried by angels to 
Abraham’s bosom. He was a 
truly valuable man, loving and 
loved by all his connexions. But 
[had rather forget what he was, 
and think of what he is—a mem- 
ber of the general assembly 
and church of the first-born ;— 
one of the spirits of just men 
made perfect, standing before the 
throne of God, and joining in 
the worship and blessedness of 
that glorious state. Adieu, thy 
dear and happy friend! when 
shall we meet again? 

* * 


» © 2 = * 


** Your account of the conver- 
sion of the Bath coachman, is 
wonderful indeed.— They seem 
to be, of all men, the most un- 
likely to be caught in the gospel 
net, being so constantly in motion, 
and without any opportunity of 
attending on ordinances. But 
when God will work, nothing 
shall let ;—2with means, or without 
means, ’tis all alike to him;—shall 
be glad to hear more of it. I 
have time and room only to add 
to the length of this, by the affec- 
tionate remembrance of _ S. L.” 


Bideford, July 25, 1794. 

“‘ T wish I could date this as Mr. 
Bradford dates some of his prison 
letters, ‘‘ From the . delectable 
orchards.” I would be glad of 
ever so much of his confinement, 





* Mr, Buncombe married Mr. La- 
vington’s sister; and was many years 
pastor of the independent chureh, at 
St. Mary Ottery, Devon, 


if I might have but a small share” 
in his comforts ;—but alas !. it ig 
not so with me.—A violent cold 
brought on rheumatic complain 

so that it was with great difficulty” 
I preached Sabbath sennight,)) 
and from that time to this have: 
been a prisoner. The pain w 

at first, in my back, but soon set?” 
tled in my right side, and for sex’ 
veral days was acute and inces 
sant. Last Sabbath, I was kept’ 
entirely in bed, and by profusd 
perspiration, the violence of thé 
disorder abated.—I am not wor 
thy to be ranked among those 
happy favourites whom the Lord 
is kindly taking away from the” 
evil to come ;—I think we may_ 
now say, from the evil that @# 
coming , coming indeed, with hasty — 
strides, on an unthinking and vert 4 
unready people, and none to § 
in the gap to ward off the impend- 
ing ruin. O Lord of Hosts, give ~ 
us help from trouble, for vain is © 
the help of man! The last sub — 
ject I begun, before my confine — 
ment, was, Psalm cxix. 37.— 
“ Quicken thou me in thy way? _ 
how could the Lord have answer — 
ed my prayer sooner or better, ~ 
than by this severe visitation— ~ 
I must be deaf indeed, if T did” 
not hear the rod calling to me; — 
whatsoever thy hand findeth40 ~ 
do, do it with thy might, for there — 
is no more work, nor device, nor — 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the” 
grave wither thou goest. My ut — 
most ambition is, let me die the 
death of Mr. Reader, and let my 
last end be like his —What® — 
sad vacancy has his translation — 
made in your church, and ava ~ 
cancy not so easily filled perhaps, 
as I at first imagined. 


Your’s affectionate, 8. L.” ” 


The following extract from a 
sermon of Mr. Lavington’s, is from 
another quarter; and strikingly 
displays his peculiar and impres- 
sive manner. . 
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A sermon on the death of Mrs. 
H. March 29, 1795, from Rev. 
xiv. 13.—‘* And I heard a voice 
from heaven, saying unto me, 
write, Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord ;” is thus intro- 
duced :— 

“A voice from heaven ! Who- 
ever hears it, deserves to be at- 
tended to. We may be sure, it 
must be something of great im- 

rtance, that God chooses in 
in such a solemn manner to com- 
municate to the children of men. 
The Prophet Isaiah once heard 
such a voice saying unto him, Cry, 
and he said, What shall I ery? All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodli- 
ness thereof, as the flower of the 
field. One would have thought, 
there hardly needed a voice from 
heaven, to tell us that. Every one 
knows it: where is the family, 
but can produce many mournful 
proofs of it? How continually is it 
ringing in our ears ;—‘‘ Man that 
is born of a woman, hath bui a 
short time to live, and is full of 
misery ; he cometh up, and is cut 
down like a flower; he fleeth also 
as a shadow, and never continu- 
eth in one stay. In the midst of 
life, we are in death.” The Apos- 
tle John heard a voice from hea- 
ven, saying unto him, write ; and 
before he had time to ask what he 
should write, the voice said, write, 
blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord. And here indeed some in- 
formation was necessary. An as- 
sertion so contrary to the prevail- 
ing maxims of the world, would 
not easily be admitted. The gene- 
rality have their portion in this 
life, and are content with it : they 
have no thoughts, nor wishes be- 
yond the grave: their beatitudes 
are, blessed are they that live the 
longest: blessed are they that 
have goods laid up for many years : 
blessed are they that are clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day. These are 
things which they can understand 
and relish. But tell them, that 

Cone. Mag, Ne. 4. 
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the day of some person’s death, is 
better than the day of his birth; 
tell them, that let persons be ever 
so rich, and ever so happy here, 
yet to depart and to be with Christ, 
is far better ; tell them, that a 
good man’s happiness doth not 
commence, at least, is not com- 
plete, till he is dead ;—these are 
paradoxes, which carnal minds 
cannot comprehend, and care not 
to believe ; and which they would 
have rejected with scorn, if a voice 
from heaven had not positively de- 
clared, that blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord. Besides, 
if it had not been for this infor- 
mation from heaven, we should 
have been left, like the pagans of 
old, in the most distressing un- 
certainty about our future exis- 
tence; and a funeral would have 
been an awful and affecting spec- 
tacle; especially the funeral of 
one we respected and loved. If 
life and immortality had not been 
brought to light by the gospel, what 
would have been our anxiety and 
distress the other day, when we 
were following the corpse of our 
deceased friend! Having seen 
where they laid her, when they be- 
gan to cover her up in her bed of 
dust, we should have sighed out a 
last farewell! Farewell my friend, 
perhaps for ever! Many pleasant 
hours have we spent together in 
social converse, and religious wor- 
ship, but now, ’tis allover! Who 
knows where she is, or what she 
is, or whether she is at all or no! 
We have tried to look through 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
but the darkness is impenctrable : 
It is indeed a darkness that may 
be felt. If there be a future state, 
why doth not God plainly tell us 
so, and relieve us from this pain- 
ful and distressing uncertainty ? 
Oh, what would we give, to be as- 
sured, that she is living, and that 
there was any probability of our 
meeting again ! 

‘* My fellow mortals, my fellow 
ont let not your heart be 

D) » 
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troubled! I would not have you ig- 
norant, concerning them which are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not even as 
others, which have no hope ; for 1F 
we believe that Jesus died, and 
rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with 
him: and you may believe it: 
there is not the least room to 
doubt of it; for, I heard a voice 
Srom heaven, saying unto me, write, 
blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they might 
rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 


PP PDL ADT 


ON THE RESURRECTION. 


(Continued from page 140. ) 


To teach the final glorification 
of humanity, appears to have 
been one design of the transla- 
tion of Enoch. The faith of the 
patriarchs reposed on the first 
promise, and they looked for a 


deliverer from the consequences 
of sin. But all around them pre- 
sented proofs of the triumph 
of the destroyer. The curse was 
impressed upon every counte- 
nance, and upon every clod. Not 
only was there the same event 
to the righteous and the wicked, 
while life continued, but when 
it was ended,—when a believ- 
ing patriarch was called away 
by death, there was every thing, 
apparently, to contradict the pro- 
mise, and destroy their hopes. 
Though from the acceptance of 
the sacrifice offered by Abel, 
they might certainly conclude, 
that God had accepted his spi- 
rit; yet as it regarded the body, 
it was a ghastly specimen of the 
sentence denounced upon apos- 
tate man,—‘ Thou shalt surely 
die.” The dust returned to the 
earth as it was. Behold then a 
striking sign presented before 
their view, or related on in- 
dubitable authority. A body 
changes its nature—becomes a 
spiritual body—is taken up into 
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heaven ; and this to be considered 
as illustrating the object on which 
that faith rested, which was “ the 
substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not 
seen.” ‘ By faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not 
see death, and was not found, 
because God had translated 
him.” Nor, in ascertaining what 
was the object of his faith, must 
we forget his prophecy recorded 
by Jude. ‘ Enoch also, the se- 
venth from Adam, prophesied of 
these, saying, Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousand of his 
saints to execute judgm nt upon 
all, and to convince all that are 
ungodly among them, of their un- 
godly deeds, which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all 
their hard speeches, which un- 
godly sinners have spoken against 
him.” When God made promise 
to Abraham, the resurrection 
was included in the blessing be- 
stowed upon him. “ I will be 
a God to thee, and to thy seed 
after thee.” This was a sentence 
believers were never to forget. It 
was to be engraven on their me- 
mories, and its meaning revolved 
in their minds. The character of 
Abraham’s God, and the God 
of Abraham’s seed, was re-pub- 
lished to Moses from the bush, 
and is thus expounded by our 
Lord :-—‘* But as touching the re- 
surrection of the dead, have ye 
not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, I am 
the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob; God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living.” Nor 
did the resurrection of the dead, 
after the body had been reduced 
to dust, seem to Abraham a thing 
incredible : he would have sacri- 
ficed Isaac as 4 burnt offering; 
accounting, that God was able 
to raise him up even from the 
dead, from whenee also he re- 
ceived him in a figure. Job is 
another testimony. He was most 
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probably contemporary with Ja- 
cob; and why should we wish 
to assign to his language a mean- 
ing less sublime than that which 
it obviously implies? “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth; and though 
after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God : whom [I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall be- 
hold, and not another ; though my 
reins be consumed within me.” 
To preserve the remembrance of 
this great truth, as yet but ob- 
scurely revealed under a dispen- 
sation which was typical, and 
which proposed chiefly temporal 
rewards and punishments to ele- 
vate the minds of believers, under 
that economy, to the substance 
of which their actual observances 
were shadows; the striking sign 
which was given in the person of 
Enoch, was repeated in that of 
Elijah :—‘‘ And it came to pass as 
they still went on and talked, that 
behold, there appeared a chariot 
of fire, and horses of fire, and 
parted them both asunder, and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven.” 

In perusing the writings of the 
prophets, we meet with many 
passages, at least, fairly applica- 
ble to the resurrection, and many 
of them, expressive of faith in 
that great event. David triumphs 
in a prospect truly sublime, and 
exclaims, ‘‘ As for me, I shall be- 
hold thy face in righteousness, I 
shall be satisfied when I awake 
with thy likeness.” Daniel as- 
serts in a passage, to which pro- 
bably our text. has allusion,— 
“* Many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame, and everlasting con- 
ee What in part referred 
to the return of the Jews from 
Babylon, shall be more fully ac- 
eomplished at the last day. ‘“‘ Thy 
dead men shall live, together with 
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my* dead body shall they arise. 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in the dust, for thy dew is as the 

ew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast out the dead.” We learn 
from the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, that the hope of 
the resurrection supported those, 
who, in ages long passed, had 
been persecuted. Nay, that they 
looked to the miracles wrought 
on the bodies of the dead, both 
by Elijah and Elisha, as very im- 
pressive signs of a nobler scene,— 
a scene of which the translation 
of Elijah himself was a well re- 
membered type. Women receiv- 
ed their dead raised again to life ; 
and others were tortured, not ac- 
cepting deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better resurrection. 
The belief of the resurrection was, 
in the days of our Lord and his 
Apostles, current among the Pha- 
risees, and was one topic on which 
they and the Sadducees were di- 
vided ; and of this division, Paub 
wisely availed himself, when he 
cried, ‘‘I am a Pharisee, the son 
ofa Pharisee: of the hope and 
resurrection of the dead, I am 
called in question. And when 
he had so said, there arose a dis- 
sension between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, and the mul- 
titude was divided. For the Sad- 
ducees say, that there is no re- 
surrection, neither angel nor spi- 
rit, but the Pharisees confess 
both.” 

But that grand and distant ob- 
ject, on which only a moon-light 
tinge had been thrown under the 
former dispensation, was brought 
to light by the gospel. It wasthe 
subject of our Savyiour’s ministry. 
It was an article of belief among 
his friends, and Martha said of 
her brother, “ } know that he shall 
rise again at the resurrection of 
the last day.” It was the con- 
stant Subject of apostolic pre- 
diction, and was rendered abso- 
lutely certain, by that best of all 
authenticated facts,—the resur- 

2C2 
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rection of Christ, as “ the” first 
fruits of them that slept.” 

There is one light more, in 
which the Scripture sets the cer- 
tainty of the resurrection. It is 
necessary, in order to the final 
and complete triumph of Christ, 
over his enemies. ‘‘ He must 
reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.” “ But we see 
not yet all, things subdued unto 
him.” Principalities and powers 
have been spoiled, and he has 
made ashew-of them openly, tri- 
amphing over them.” Death has 
received a check, ‘but is permitted 
still to spread his devastations. 
The victory of the Saviour will 
not be complete, till the already 
conquered foe shall be publicly 
destroyed ; and before an assem- 
bled universe, he shall execute the 
promise long since made, connect- 
ed with the threat against death, 
long since-uttered ;—‘* I will ran- 
som thee from the power of the 
grave, I will redeem thee from 
death: O death, I will be thy 
plagues. O grave,1 will be thy 
destruction. Repentance shall be 
hid from mine eyes.” Till then, 
the curse will remain in force, 
nor will the seed of the woman 
have broken the head of the ser- 
pent. But at that glorious pe- 
riod, all things shall be subdued 
unto him. The mediatorial work 
shall be finished, and the media- 
torial kingdom, in triumph re- 
signed. ‘“‘As in Adam die, 
so in Christ shall all be made 
alive— When this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass, the saying which is writ- 
ten, Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory! The sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law: 
but thanks be to God which giv- 
eth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Thus have I endeavoured to col- 
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lect end exhibit the evidences of 
the resurrection. The proof of it 
rests chiefly on the resurrection of 
Christ. It perfectly agrees with 
the analogy of nature. It has 
been the subject of revelation, 
and the object of hope, in every 
age ef the church; is most clear- 
ly revealed under the New Tes- 
tament dispensation, and is neces- 
sary, in order to the complete 
triumph of Christ over his ene- 
mies. It remains that we de- 
duce, from very 8 testimony, 
correct views of this important 
event. 

(To be continued. ) 
LITERARY ANECDOTES. 
Bacon says, that if St. John were 
to address an epistle to the church 
of England, as he did to the 
churches of Asia, it would certain- 
ly contain that clause, “ I have 
a few things against thee.”—“I 
am not of his opinion,” said Dr. 
Jortin, “‘ I am afraid the clause 
would be, ‘I have not a few 

things against thee.’” . 


Tue Latin poetical paraphrase 
of the Psalms by Buchanan, is 


generally acknowledged to be 
executed with classical elegancy; 
and the Latin version of Arthur 
Jonston possesses considerable 
excellence. It is remarkable that 
these two learned Scotsmen, in 
their translation of the same short 
passage, though each of them ex- 
cellent, have not a single word 
the same. 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 
Psalms cxxxvi. 
Larg& benignus semper indulgentia. 
BucHanaN. 
Illius est nullo limite clausus amor. 
JonsTon. 


ABRAHAM Cow Ley, the poet, 
towards the latter part of his life, 
lamented that he had ever writ- 
ten any poems of an idle or li- 
centious tendency, and left or- 
ders, in his last will, that in ano- 
ther edition of his works, suck 
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pieces should not be inserted. 
He wished that writers of a poetic 
genius-would employ their talents 
on divine subjects, and to the 
honour of God. He used to say, 
“« the conversion of poetry, and of 
the Jews, would bring great glory 
to the christian religion.” 


PLL LDL 


ON THE VESTIGES OF THE PA- 
TRIARCHAL RELIGION PRE- 
SERVED IN THE HEATHEN 
WORLD. 


I HAVE long been impressed with 
the idea that God has written 
three books for the instruction 
of mankind. The first, in the 
order of. importance, is unques- 
tionably the blessed volume of 
revelation; here alone life and 
immortality are brought to light, 
and the sinner is directed where 
to find a forgiving father, and an 
almighty friend. The second is 
that of creation; in which the 
invisible things of God are clearly 
revealed by those that appear. 
This book is so legible, that all, 
unless the few that avow them- 
selves atheists, profess that they 
can trace, in all its pages, the 
power, the wisdom, and the good- 
ness of a supreme intelligence. 
The third is the book of provi- 
dence, less studied than either of 
the two preceding, and less un- 
derstood ; and, therefore, hitherto 
less productive of glory to that 
infinite being, who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his 
will; who maketh the wrath of 
man to praise him, and restrain- 
eth the remainder thereof. Much 
of the instruction with which it 
is fraught, is no doubt reserved 
for that great day, when the 
thoughts of all hearts shall be 
revealed ; but much also may now 
be obtained, if we apply the light 
of revelation to the affairs of men, 
and reciprocally use each for the 
iJustration of the other. Here 
too I would in general. remark, 
that, as in surveying the works 
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of creation, we discover the di- 
vine perfections, not only in tra- 
cing the beauties of any par- 
ticular plant, or the construction 
of any member of the animal 
world, but especially in the ge- 
neral survey of the great laws 
by which the universe is go- 
verned ; so history may be turn- 
ed to account, not merely by 
noticing some remarkable inci- 
dent, which confirms the truth 
of revelation, or is very fertile of 
moral instruction, but in tracing 
certain great lines of truth which 
extend through distant ages and 
countries, and either raise our 
thoughts of God, or humble our 
opinion of the frail race of mor- 
tals. 

When it is recollected how 
large a portion of history is de- 
voted to recording the transac- 
tions of pagan nations, it can 
scarcely be imagined, that so 
awful an event as the general 
apostacy of the Gentiles, should 
have been permitted to occur, 
without being pregnant with some 
important moral instruction. 
Much of the depravity of the 
human heart may no doubt be 
traced in those aberrations of 
mind, which gave origin to the 
different heathen systems; and 
it must be worth while to in- 
quire, whether we cannot trace 
some imperfect fragments of that 
system of primeval truth, which 
we have been accustomed to ve- 
nerate under the name of the 
patriarchal religion. A few of 
such traces, it is the design of 
the present essay to develop, 
and place in such an aspect 
as may confirm the faith of the 
Christian, and call forth his gra- 
titude to that gracious Father, 
who has so favoured him with 
the light of his revelation, and 
the teaching of his spirit, as to 
prevent him from wandering in 
the paths of desolation and death. 

Of the patriarchal religion we 
possess but scanty information,— 
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a few hints scattered through the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
and the book of Job; itis, there- 
fore, probable, a large portion of 
that system has not descended to 
our times. Some of its leading 
principles appear to have been, 
that there is one God, the object 
of belief and worship; that he 
observes the affairs of men, and 
will punish disobedience; that 
he should be worshipped by sa- 
crifices; and that for the pur- 

ose of- sacrifice, some animals 
should be selected in preference 
to the rest. May we not also 
suppose, that the earliest of 
mankind had some latent persua- 
sion that an efficient atonement 
would be hereafter made, and 
that none of the sacrifices they 
offered, were fully equal to the 
removal of human guilt. With 


these ideas, let us enter the hea- 
then world, and see if we can 
discover any vestiges of ancient 


truth, that may reward the la- 
bour of research. 

An essay having appéared in 
the first number of this work, 
on the subject of the worship of 
idols, it is intended to make but 
few and short remarks on the 
character of the heathen world. 
Three observations may suffice. 

1. The doctrines of polytheism 
appear to have extended their 
influence to every part of the 
globe, and more or less to have 
affected the principles and prac- 
tices of every nation. 


2. No nation appears to have 


been brought nearer the know- 
ledge of the true God in conse- 
quence of its progress in mental 
cultivation. The Egyptians and 
the Greeks, two oF the most 
polished nations in the ancient 
world, were, perhaps, the most 
addicted to the worship of ima- 
ginary divinities. When the light 
of science shone with its greatest 
brightness on the Roman world, 
about the time of Augustus, the 
’ Greeks and Romans were so far 
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from ‘having obtained any im- 
portant practical knowledge of 
the true God, and of- eternal 
life, that they appear, very ge- 
nerally, to have sunk inte a state 
of scepticism, complying with the 
P ular superstitions, with but 
ittle faith in the existence of 
any superior intelligence, who 
should observe their conduct, 
punish the evil, and reward the 
good. Hence the sanctity of oaths 
was deprived of almost all its 
influence, moral obligation was 
dissolved, and society sunk into 
that horrid state which is de- 
scribed in the first chapter to the 
Romans. Thus the world, by 
wisdom, knew not God, when 
it pleased him, by the foolishness 
of preaching, to save them that 
believe. 

3. It appears also, that in every 
instance in which the professors 
of a pure religion came in con- 
tact with those of a grosser su- 
perstition, the effect was not the 
conversion of the latter, but the 
corruption of the former. The 
whole Jewish history, as given in 
the Old Testament, affords one 
striking confirmation of this re- 
mark; and those who are in- 
clined to read the histories of 
Tartary, and of China, will there 
see how the principles of deism, 
comparatively pure, rational, and 
orthodox, sunk before the enor- 
mous fables and horrid super- 
stitions of Budha, Shaha, or Fo, 
From these premises we may 
conclude, that if any vestiges of 
the doctrine of one God can be 
found in the heathen world, they 
are not to be ascribed to the 
progress of mind, or to any na- 
tural predilection for religious 
truth; but they are to be con- 
templated as the ruins of a mag- 
nificent temple, that could not 
be entirely annihilated either by 
the neglect or opposition of men. 

Insurveying the Gentile world, 
the following facts will deserve 
attention. | 
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1. Among. the ancient Egyp- 
tians, there was the belief of an 
eternal and invisible being, whom 
they denominated Cneph, whom 
no one thought it right to repre- 
sent by painting or sculpture, 
and who was too exalted to be 
directly worshipped. There was 
also the image of the celebrated 
Isis, on whose pedestal it was 
inscribed, ‘‘ I am, and was, and 
shall be, and my veil no one has 
lifted up.” 

2. In Babylon was the temple of 
Belus, divided into two principal 
apartments. In the lower temple 
was a golden statue of a Baal or 
or lord, but in the upper temple 
where another Baal was worship- 
ped, no statue was permitted, be- 
cause he was regarded as an in- 
visible being unfit for human re- 
presentation. 

3. In Syria, Phrygia, Phoe- 
nicia, and various other parts of 
Asia, we find a great goddess wor- 
shipped under different names, 
Cybele, Astarte, Diana, &c. who 
was celebrated for bearing the 
symbols of all the principal Gre- 
clan divinities ;—a strong evidence 
we humbly conceive, that these 
symbols were at first intended to 
indicate the different attributes of 
the same awful being, and after- 
wards, by the erring perversity of 
man, applied to decorate a num- 
ber of subordinate beings among 
whom the government of the 
world was supposed to be divided. 
Similar seule will apply to the 
religious paintings and images of 
modern India, China, and Japan. 

4. Herodotus informs us, that 
the most ancient Greeks had no 
names for their gods; a pretty 
plain confession, that before the 
ages of Orpheus, Homer, and 
Hesiod, they were not poly- 
theists; since it is scarcely pos- 
sible to acknowledge a plurality 
of gods, without endeavouring to 
mark the distinction between one 
and another. This doctrine is also 
believed to have been preserved 
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in some imperfect manner in the 
mysteries ; and Dr. Cudworth has 
produced strong evidence to prove, 
that when heathen philosophers 
talked of Jupiter, they sometimes 
obscurely referred to the Supreme 
Being. Indeed, the Jupiter of the 
ancients appears to have been a 
most complex character, com- 
posed of a personification of dif- 
ferent natural powers, and the 
exaggerated history of several 
princes of different nations, mixed 
up with some glimmering, obscure, 
dying notions of the great author 
of the universe. 

5. Those who have most care- 
fully investigated the opinions and 
practices of the Druids, have ge- 
nerally entertained - the opinion, 
that they continued the worship- 
pers of one God, ne with 
various superstitions and abomi- 
nable rites, till a period not far 
remote from the invasion of 
Cesar. 

6. The North American In- 
dians, amidst the most bloody 
and degrading superstitions, have 
still retained the doctrine of one 
God, whom they denominate the 
Great Spirit. 

7. It is a truth better attested 
than known, that idolatry is but 
of modern origin in the more re- 
mote parts of Asia. The histories 
of Tartary and China mark the 
period, and describe the means 
which effected the downfall of the 
pure and ancient deism of their 
fathers, and established the pre- 
sent motly forms of idolatrous 
worship. The Magians or Per- 
sees, though they pay extraordi- 
nary homage to the sun and fire, 
as symbols of the god of light, 
have yet borne their protest, 
throngh every age, against the 
vanities of polytheism, and have 
professed their profound vene~— 
ration for the author of light, 
life,.and felicity. These indica- 
tions of the doctrine of one su- 
preme intelligence, have existed 
in opposition to the widely spread- 
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ing influence of paganism, have 
received little or no improvement 
from mental culture, and have 
generally been exchanged for the 
phantoms of superstition, wher- 
ever the latter ses been pre- 
sented to the view of the admiring 
multitude. They may, therefore, be 
regarded as the remains of a more 
ancient system, originally com- 
municated by revelation, namely, 
the religion of the patriarchs. 

A second important part of the 
patriarchal religion consisted in 
the belief, that God is acquainted 
with the transactions of men, 
punishes that which is criminal, 
and notices with his favour that 
which is praise-worthy. This, 
when Adam had sinned, God was 
acquainted with his transgression, 
summoned him before him, and 
pronounced those awful judg- 
ments which have fallen in some 
of their consequences on all 
his posterity. When Cain had 
a me his brother, he was 
strictly interrogated for his crime, 
and condemned to be a fugitive 
and vagabond on the earth. The 
old world became corrupt, and, 
therefore, was desolated by the 
flood. The friends of Job are con- 
stantly appealing to the Almighty, 
as one who visits the iniquities of 
men in this life; and hence, they 
charged Job with hypocrisy on 
account of the greatness of his 
afflictions. Job himself, though he 
justly demurred to the application 
of this rule, and remarked many 
events of Providence, which ap- 
pear to have an opposite charac- 
ter, yet exclaians, How oft is the 
candle of the wicked put out ? and 
how often cometh their destruction 
upon them ? God distributeth sor- 
row in his anger. They are as 
stubble before the wind, and as 
chaff that the storm carrieth away. 
Job xxi. 17,18. This doetrine 

pears to be recognized through 
the whole extent of the heathen 
world. Those who were guilty of 
enormous crimes, especially the 
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violators of oaths and of temples, 
were, according to the theca 
of the Greeks and Romans, con- 
demned by the judges of hell, 
and delivered to the chastisements 
of the furies. The aneients gene- 
rally believed, that those that 
plundered temples were exposed 
to shipwrecks, pestilence, and a 
variety of disasters. The inhabi- 
tants of norinern Europe sup- 
posed, that all bad men, among 
whom they reckoned cowards, 
assassins, false swearers, and 
adulterers, passed immediately 
after death to a place called Nifl- 
heim, or the abode of evil, where 
the goddess Hela dwelt, whose 
palace was anguish, her table, 
famine, her waiters, expectation 
and delay ; the threshold of her 
house, precipice, her bed, lean- 
ness, and her looks struck terror 
into all beholders. After the ge- 
neral conflagration, these wretch- 
ed men were to be removed to 
Nastrande, a place built of the 
carcases of serpents, and far more 
dismal than Niflheim. In different 
parts of the pagan world, the opi- 
nions of men varied as to the vir- 
tues which deserved happiness, 
and the crimes which merited 
punishment, the time and the 
place where the former would be 
enjoyed, and the latter inflicted, 
and the precise manner in which 
they would be dispensed ; but the 
great doctrine of divine retribu- 
tion appears to have been ac- 
knowledged by all, except a few 
epicurean sceptics, the creation 
of morbid civilization, and a cor- 
rupt state of moral intercourse. 
(To be continued. ) 
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‘* DECENTLY APPARELLED.” 


Tue rubric before the office for 
the churching of women, in the 
Book of Common Prayer, orders 
that ““ the woman, at the usual 
time after her delivery, shall come 
into the church deeently apparel- 
led,” &c. It might be easy to de- 
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termine, one should suppose, 
what is, or, is not, decent apparel, 
but this, it appears, was a ques- 
tion of some difficulty, and cer- 
tainly one of great importance, 
on, at least, one occasion of its 
being agitated. In the reign of 
King James the First, an order 
was made by the Chancellor of 
Norwich, that every woman, who 
came to be churched, should come 
covered with a white veil. A wo- 
man, imagining that she might 
be decently apparelled without 
the veil, refused to comply with 
the Chancellor’s order, for which 
she was excommunicated. Ex- 
communication, in the church of 
England, your readers know, is 
aterrible visitation of wrath to 
the obnoxious person. The wo- 
man prayed the civil courts for 
a prohibition to arrest its opera- 
tion, and preserve her from its 
dreadful effects; alleging, that 
such order was not warranted by 
any custom or canon of the church 
of England. This point was 
either too difficult for the civil 
courts to decide, or it did not 
come properly within their pro- 
vince. The judges desired the 
opinion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, it seems, was 
not qualified to settle and deter- 
mine the matter of reference, 
without assembling a council of 
bishops, The assembled prelates 
certified to the judges, that it was 
the ancient usage of the church 
of England, for women who came 
to be churched, to come veiled ;— 
a prohibition was denied, and the 
woman continued under the ex- 
communication! See Gibson’s 
Codex Juris Eccles. Ang. vol. 1. 
page 451. R. 
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INDEPENDENCE OF THE CLERGY. 


Ir has been frequently alleged 
by clerical writers in the church 
of England, that the situation of 
dissenting ministers is less fa- 
vourable to the maintenance of 
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an independent character, than 
is that of the ministers of the 
established sect in this country. 
Now, to say nothing of the nu- 
merous other cases which might 
easily be adduced, in proof, that 
this is a most unfounded allega- 
tion,—to pass by the multitude of 
instances which could be cited 
in support of the opposite asser- 
tion, that the character of servility 
attaches to the clergy,—to put 
aside the relations, and expecta- 
tions, and arts connected with a 
system of patronage, which 
nourishes a spirit of the most de- 
grading obsequiousness,—I shall 
extract the following passage 
from a pamphlet just published, 
for the consideration of both 
* churchmen’ and dissenters. 

** With regard to these mea- 
sures, (the introduction of a lec- 
ture on Sunday evenings, and the 
adoption of a collection of hymns 
for public worship in that service,) 
I am ready to acknowledge, that 
it might have been proper to con- 
sult my superior, and to have 
fallen in with his views on the 
subject; and I cannot but regret 
that I did not prevent this occa- 
sion of offence, by asking his ad- 
vice.—No sooner was it discover- 
ed that these things were obnoxi- 
ous, than I made my apology, 
and discontinued what had oc- 
casioned offence.”* Here is an 
example of such dependence and 
servility, as I should blush to find 
in any dissenting minister. J 
preach, as I have opportunity, 
in such places as I chuse to visit, 
and conduct the service on ‘ Sun- 
day evenings,’ and at all other 
times, just as I think most proper 
and edifying for the congregation; 
and to this practice, I am not 
acquainted with any exception 
among dissenting ministers. A 
christian teacher making his apo- 
logy to a fellow-mortal, for in- 
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structing mankind in the know- 
ledge of revealed truth, and seek- 
ing the profit of many that they 
may be saved, and forbearing to 
discharge a duty to the perfor- 
mance of which his conscience 
has urged him as the means of 
good, at the command of a ‘ su- 
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rior, is such a degrading gs 
facle as is not exhibited by pe: 
testant dissenting ministers, who, 
in this, and in every other pro 
perty of christian liberty, and 
manly independence, occupy a 
much loftier station than the 
clergy. R. 
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Non-conformity: a Sermon, delivered at 
White-row Meeting-house, Nov. 6, 1817, 
at the Monthly Association of Congre- 
gational Ministers, and published at 
their request, by Mark Wilks. Publish- 
ed by Hamilton, Paternoster-row.— 
price 3s. 

In the use of the term employed to de- 

signate the subject of this discourse, 

the vast majority of episcopalian writers 
are under an impression as pitiable as 
it is unphilosophical. They appear ut- 
tetly ignorant, whether wilfully, or in- 
advertently,—we leave themselves to 
judge,—of the real nature of the thing, 
which the word represents, and of the 
invulnerable character of the principles 
which produce it. The term is rarely 
employed by our bishops, and deans, 
and rectors, or by the critics and re- 
viewers that follow in their train, with- 
out an evident intention to excite the 
horror of the inquiring mind, as against 
a contumacious rejection of divine au- 
thority, and to exasperate that horror 
to a degree, that neither fact, nor rea- 
son, nor scripture, will justify. In the 
delineation of character, or the estimate 
of a publication, this hateful term 
haunts the imaginations of high church- 
men like a spectre, and stings them on 
to the most frantic and intolerant 
ravings, or to the most bald, disjointed 
habblings: to every one whom it in- 
cludes, an odium of schism and of bigotry 
is instantly attached, while not a single 
suspicion is indulged, that the exactor 
of conformity may be, in the sight of 

God, the real author of the. schism. 

This single word, even in the republic 

of letters, is quite sufficient to tarnish 

the most brilliant virtues, and throw a 

veil over the fairest countenance. The 

of non-conformity, lose all 
their magnanimity, and all their philo- 
sophy, as soon as this word of malig- 
nant and sacrilegeous import occurs ; 
it acts upon their understandings, with 
the power of a mysterious and para- 
lizing enchantment ;—and the majesty 
of intellect ane before it the most 
frivolous and childish imbecility. The 
very Sampson of English literature, 


loses all his dignity, and all his strength, 
upon this subject: he appears before 
his readers, shorn of his locks, and éx. 
hibits, for the instruction of mankind, 
a pitiable specimen of weakness and 
prejudice. We refer to the closing re- 
mark in Johnson’s life of Watts, which, 
for its despicable bigotry and puerili 
can hardly be equalled in the annals 
literature. After giving his constrained, 
but unequivocal testimony, to the learn. 
ed, pious, but prong shart Watts, 
he adds, “happy will be that reader 
whose mind is disposed, by his verses, 
or by his prose, to imitate him in all 
but his non-conformity ; to copy his be- 
nevolence to man, his reverence to 
God.” The odium which is constantly 
endeavoured to be attached to the te 

is a demonstration of the intolerance 
that sect, which aims perpetually to 
create and affix that odium on their 
fellow-christians, We appeal to the no-, 
torious fact, that the term is never 
adopted by church of England men, 
without an intentien, displayed in the 
effort, to lead their hearers or readers to 
an ious sense. In the generality 
of cases, there is no little legerdemain 
employed to make it signify something 
hostile to the whole church in its doc- 
trines, discipline, and members, and 
even to that very Bible, on which the 
church is said to rest. That com 
object, the church, is held up in all its 
parts as so good, so pure, so efficient, 
so apostolical, that it is immediately 
inferred, to the discredit and defama- 
tion of these unhappy non-conformists, 
that there is something in theirjtempera- 
ment unsocial, something in their lives 
disorderly or seditious, and something 
in their opinions utterly unchristian.— 
In all this we complain of the extreme 
of . injustice and falsehood. We hope 
our readers are not to be imposed upon 
by cant terms, or names without things; 
and that they will not take it for grant- 
ed, though a bishop.or an archbishop 
aver it, that there is any thing seditious, 
unsocial, or coditietan, in non-con- 
formity, until they have found it, both 
in the primitive and modern accepta- 
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tion of the term. Let the word itself 
be impartially examined; let the just 
measure of thought and meaning it con- 
veys be set down, that we may see the 
extraordinary delinquency it expresses; 
let us show an equation of it in plain 
items, and then let every candid mind 
judge of the justice of the odium which 
te been associated with it, and of the 
real guilt of those to whom it has been, 
and is still applicable. 

What is the origin of this term, and 
what is the extent to which it. is expres- 
sive, of the relative situation of dissen- 
ter and churchman? It is strictly, and 
philosophically, and alternately appli- 
cable to the relation every single deno- 
mination of christians bears to another ; 
for we are all non-conformists to one ano- 
ther, in as far as we practically differ. 
But we presume the word never would 
have been employed as a distinctive 
epithet, but for that predominance of 
one sect above another, which led first 
to power, and then to actual dictation, 

supported by secular and legal autho- 
rities. While the early christians were in 
the minority, they were nop-conformists ; 
but when their religion was allied to 
worldly power, they made laws to cum- 
pel conformity, to repress heathenism, 
and to restrain opinion ;—and then the 
heathens became non-conformists. When 
the light of truth displayed the enor- 
mities and abominations of the Romish 

ehurch, and convinced the reformers 

of the supreme and exclusive authority 
of Christ, in the written word, tliey 

became non-conformists. Thus it is evi- 

dent, that the word sirictly imports, only 

that relation between different sects, 
which is created by the alliance of some 
one to the civil power. It expresses 

only the political predicament, and by 
no means in itself, infers one way or 
other, the honour or the dishonour of 
those whom it embraces. But it has 

received an application, in later times, 
which has advanced it to the impor- 
tance of a distinctive epithet. ‘The 
grace, or the gracelessness, of its pre- 
sent use, we are not now examining ;— 
that must depend entirely upon the 
specific case, or the principle of that 
particular species of non-conformity, to 

which, under any given circumstances, 
it is applied. We have only to do with 
its strict measure of sense, in the case 
between the dissenters of England, and 
the episcopalians of England. And 

then the term must come, in these 
pages, as it doesin the sermon before 

us, to include, not all classes of sepa- 

rists from the episcopal church, but only 

those classes ot protestants, which were 

ejected from the church of England, 

by the different acts of parliament, 

d to create uniformity,and those 
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classes of modern dissenters, which in- 
herit the same principles, and therefore 
perpetuate the same non-conformity. 
In this application, then, what is the au- 
thority, or dictum, to which submission 
is refused? Does the word signify insub- 
ordination to any one of the dictates 
of revelation? No: the non-conformists 
were at first, and are now, great stick- 
lers for the scripture: they demand 
scriptural authority for every thing en- 
forced as religion or religious duty.— 
Does it then mean non-agreement to the 
essential and evangelical doctrines of 
the gospel, or the practical commands 
of Christ? No: the non-conformists at 
first held, and still hold, all the evan- 
gelical doctrines contained in the ar- 
ticles of that very chureh to which they 
do not conform. Does it mean non-con- 
formity to the pDisctPLINE established 
by the apostles, and practised by the 
christians of the two first centuries? 
No: they are warmly attached to the 
apostolic diseipline, and are strenuous 
advocates for restoring, as far as pos- 
sible, the simplicity of primitive chris- 
tianity. Does it mean then, that their 
religious opinions make them non-con- 
formists to the principles and laws of 
the constitution? No: for they had a 
principal hand in rearing and defending 
the constitution, and they have been 
from the first, the unshaken friends of 
the present Royal Family. What then 
is the origin and import of this term? 
Courteous reader, you shall be inform- 
ed.— The parliament, in the year 1558, 
under the direction of Her Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth, passed an act for 
“ restoring to the crown the ancient (i. e. 
popish) jurisdiction ever the state, eccle~ 
siasticul and spiritual ;—and for abolish- 
ing foreign power.” This was meant 
to prepare the way for another act, 
which passed in the same session of par- 
liament, entitled: “ An act for the 
uniformity of common prayer, and ser- 
vice in the church, and administration 
of the sacraments.” Neale, vol. 1. p: 

139. A vast number of learned, useful, 
and pious ministers, who scorned to 
have their consciences shackled in the 
worship of God, by Her Majesty’s laws, 
any more than @y the Pope’s, refused 
obedience, maintained the necessity of 
greater liberty, and further reforma- 
tion from the popish ceremonies, and 
received a name of reproach, borrow- 
ed from the Cathari or Puritani of the 
third century. - Non-conformity meant 
then a practical disagreement, caused 
among the servants of Christ, by the 
legal enforcement of what was then, 
and continues still, NO PART OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. The arbitrary and unchris- 
tian measure which gave birth to non- 
—. not only produced a painful 
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and convulsive separatién in the church, 
merch tho Soquiticy spect tad. sir 
e dis air 

of a pibeculens impressed a revolt- 
ing scowl, which has not yet subsided 
into the smile of charity. The 
« eldest er of the reformation,” 
has not yet laid ‘aside the rod of her 
domination, nor joined hands with the le- 
gitimate offspring of the same stock. As 
a religious society, she exhibits towards 
other churches, no practical recognition 
of the divine aphorism ;—“ One is your 
Master even Christ, and all ye are bre- 
thren ;” nor of that apostolic injunction ; 
—“ Ye then that are strong, ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak.” Upge 
r. 


“ Putile is the attempt to discriminate here 
between the civil and the spiritual authorities.— 
It cannot mislead the most simple understanding. 
Assumed as it is, by popular church advocates 
of modern times, it is as worthless as it was in 
the days of Charles the Second. It was then 

that it was wrong tu charge the church 


. The church 
i b it 





remains immaculate, 
to blind con- 


jis na- 


The fact however is, that both parties are 
iity, and (to borrow the words of Bishop 
arsh, when arguing inst Roman Catho- 

lic despotism) “it is of no impertance by 

what name, authority is caljed, if it leads to 
evils which not to be borne.” The church 
acknowledges right of the state to determine 
its existence, the form of its existence, and to 

and administer all the pleasures and 


divine: but there can be no bishops, without 
the authority and pleasure of the state ;—there 
can be no convocation without bishops ;— 
there can be no authority wi convocation ;— 
and there can be no authority of convocation 
without the consent and authority of the king.” 
P. 36, 37. 

Having given this brief -notice of 
the origin of the term, let us examine 
the principle of the ting itself. Many 
persons conceive of non-conformity as 
a captious, schismatical separation, not 
founded on principle, but passion ; and 
that it is only the exchanging of one 
set of rites and ceremonies for another, 
while both are to be esteemed equally 
unim: t and unrevealed : hence it 
is inferred, even by those who account 
themselves thorough protestants, that 
there is as good reason for conformity, 
as for non-conformity. Now we must 
be allowed to tell such persons, and all 
who are ignerant of the fact, that the 


‘ [Aprit, 
principle of non-conformity involves thé 
total abolition and removal, as terms of 
communion, of all unrevealed, and there. 
fore, unobligatory services and ceremo. 
nies. It is that system of principles 
which aims to reduce religion to a ser. 
vice of pure subjection to the divine 
authority ; — which neither yields nor en. 
forces subjection in things unrevealed, 
as if they were revealed ;—and, as it 
respects the particular constitution of 
the episcopal charch, it is the refusal 
of submission onLY to what that church 
has been pleased to make binding in 
its ministers and members, over and 
above the commands of Christ. It is the 
consistent denial of the principle, that 
any civil or ecclesiastical authorities, or 
rulers, have a right to decree one single 
ceremony, or part of a ceremony, or 
to determine what is or is not the sense 
of scripture, with the view of binding 
that construction upon the consciences 
of mén, by the strength of worldly 
sanctions. In fact, non-conformity alone 
is pure and unsullied protestantism ¢ for 
consistent and honest protestantism 
cannot stop short of non-conformity te 
the church of England, or church of 
Scotland, or any other church, which 
does not leave the business of religion 
to the unbiassed operation of truth and 
conviction. All religious incorporations, 
endowed with civil authority, or pos- 
sessed of exclusive charters, preju 
dice the free operation of truth, by 
offering a bounty upon conformity, and 
threatening a civil penalty on non-con- 
formity. The alliance is therefore foul 


and disgraceful to truth ;—and its dis. , 


solution alone can place religion on a 
principle worthy of its divine charac- 
ter,—a direct and unencambered ap- 
1 to the understanding of man. 
very church assuming what the church 
of England has assumed, an authority 
to decree rites and ceremonies, and to 
determine matters of faith, that is, 
what is or is not truth ; and so to decree 
as to make these human decisions, the 
passport to communion, and the tenure 
by which purely civil rights and immu- 
nities are to be ssed, has forfeited 
the principle of protestantism ;—“ the 
Bible, the Bible only, is the religion of 
protestants.” But the spirit of such an 
assumption is purely schismatical, and 
instead of promoting uniformity and 
spiritual union, is the fountain-head of 
bigotry, schism, and persecution. The 
great John Howe has well said, and it 
ought to be repeated in every protes- 
tant church ie 'Chaistondogs “We 
would fain know, whose is that holy 
table? Is it the table of this or that 
party, or the Lorp’s table? If the 
’s, are not persons to be admitted 

or excluded upon his terms? Never can 
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there be union or peace in the christian 
world, till we take down our artitrary 
inclosures, and content ourselves with 
those which our common Lord hath set 
up. If he fall under a curse, that alters 
a man’s land-mark, to alter God’s, is 
not likely to infer a blessing.”* 

Now whois the consistent protestant, 
the nen-conformist who maintains the 
right of every man to judge the divine 
record for himself, and ‘to practise ‘his 
religion in conformity to his own con- 
vietions, without prejudice cr detriment 
to his person, his character, and his na- 
tural rights, or the church-of-England 
man, who is a non-conformist as far as it 
regards the form of popery ;— but as far 
as it regards the dictates of the canon 
law, in his own church, embraces and 
upholds the very essence of popery? 

‘o remove all doubt, we shall exhibit 
a remarkable illustration from the wri- 
tings of one. ofthe greatest luminaries of 
the church. The reader will then judge 
which is the thorough and consistent 
protestant. Dr. Stillingfleet, in replying 
to a popish jesuit, who had urged what 
the church of England urges against 
dissenters,—that certain points, though 
not commanded, are not forbidden,writes 
thus :—“ What need we make negative 
articles of faith, when the affirma- 
tive do necessarily imply them? If I 
believe, that the Scripture is my = 
rule of faith, as I most firmly do; will 
any man who considers what he says, 
require me to make negative articles of 
faith, that the pope is not, tradition is 
not, councils are-not, a private spirit is 
not? For all these are necessarily im- 
plied therein. And so forall particular 
doctrines rejected by us on this prin- 
ciple, we do not make them negative 
peints of faith, but we therefore refuse 
the belief of them, because not contain- 
ed in the one only rule of faith: on this 
account we reject the pope’s supremacy, 
transubstantiation, infallibility of the 

resent church in delivering points of 

aith, purgatory,and other fopperies im- 
posed on the belief of Christians ; so that 
the short resolution of our faith is this, 
that we ought to believe nothing as an 
article of faith, but what God has re- 
‘vealed : and the complete revelation of 
God's will to us is contained in the 
Bible.”+ This very identical Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, in his answer to several dissenters, 
exhibits as much jesuitical logic as may 
serve to expose the unsoundness of that 
pve of protestantism he supported. 

ese are his words: “ Those are schis- 





*“ The Case of the Protestant Dis- 
senters, represented and argued by Mr. 
John Howe.” 

t In his discourse on the idolatry of 
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matics that deny submission to the 
vernment of the church of England.”—~ 
“The reasons of this denial do not sig- 
nify a button ; those who separate from 
the church of England, make this their 
fandamental principle as to worship, 
that nothing is lawful in the worship of 
God, but what he hath expressly com- 
manded. We say that all things are law- 
ful which are not forbidden ; and upon this 
single point stands the whole contro- 
versy of separation as to the constitu- 
tion of our church.” 

Now we affirm that not only may any 
church be reasonably and scripturaliy 
dissented from, that is compelled to re- 
sort to this latter mode of argumenta- 
tion, but that non-conformity to that 
church, in every iota of its purely human 
dictation, appears to us the purty, the 
PUBLIC DUTY of every sincere Christian. 
It is to defend and enforce this duty, 
that Mr. Wilks thus writes :— 


“ln forming our profession of Christianity, we 
have to attend equally to what we should adopt 
and practise, and to what we should reject and 
oppose, always bearing in mind, that in rejec- 
tion and opposition, and as well in the manner 
as the object itself, we are so to act in harmony 
with the spirit of our religion, as to present to 
the world an illustration of its nature. 

“ Nothing then can be more trne than that 
non-conformity may be as great a duty to our re- 
ligion, to ourselves, and to society,—as powerful 
an evidence of real Christianity, and as much the 
honoar and glory of a Christian, and of a society 
of Christians,—as union, comprehension, and 
conformity. In fact, if the best and brightest 
displays of religion have not been generally given 
ip acts of abstinence and non-conformity, they 
are at least equally mingled with acts of obedi- 
ence and deference in the great moral portraiture, 
which is hung out to the world. The fervid 
eloquence of Paul is never more wisely or effi- 
ciently employed, than when, illustrating the 
value of saving faith, he groups with Abraham, 
who offered his child, and Noah whe built his 
ark in obedience to the divine command; Da- 
niel who entered the lion’s den; and the Hebrews 
who plunged into the devouring flame, rather 
than conform to authorities and practices opposed 
to their religion. 

“As to the principle of non-conformity, if 1 
may so speak, there can then be no difference of 
opinion ; and instead of lavishing on it those 
abusive epithets which have been indiscrimi- 
nately and designedly bestowed on the thing and 
its application, we may pronounce its existence 
to be honourable to Christianity, and h bi 
to it in proportion as it is illustrative of its ge- 
nius, resources, and its claims. | have said that 
a confusion has been desiguedly created, because 
us nothing is more evident than the distinction, 
so nothing could be more dangerous to the as- 
sumed authority,and the projected uniformity of 
ecclesiastical domination, than the belief that 
the same principle which was embodied in the 
Reformation, produced non-conformity, and per- 
petual dissent. This is, however, the fact: the 
circumstances may have varied in the reigns of 
a Henry, a Mary, an Elizabeth, a Charles, a 
William, an Anne, or a George; but amidst all 
the variety, the same principle has power- 
ful and triumphant.” p. 22, 23, 24. 


Allegiance to Christ requires dissent 
from human authorities: for the two 
principles of submission to Christ, and, 
submission to men, ought not to be blen- 
ded in the same act of worship; since 
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they cannot combine in the acceptable- 
ness of the act to the Almighty. They 
cannot be allied in the same act of re- 
ligion, without a degrading of the one 
principle to an impious, because a hu- 
man, association, and without a pre- 
sumptuous and imposing elevation of the 
other principle, by making it of parallel 
obligation. Thus, if in the case of a child, 
the parents submit it to baptism, be- 
cause they believe that ordinance to be 
of divine authority, but yet consent to 
have an addition made to the.ceremonial 
part of the ordinance, by “ signing with 
the sign of the cross,” because it is en- 
joined by the canon law, or statute law, 
or any human law, then there is an un- 
justifiable mixture in the obligations of 
the act,—a popish mixture ; the service 
asa religious act is profaned, and the 
human invention, being designed to pass 
for religion, becomes an act of genuine 
superstition. The man that refuses com- 
pliance with the human part of this act, 
because it is human, only aims to keep 
separate what God has kept separate, 
and what it is of the highest moment 
should be kept separate, in order to 
reserve the purity and simplicity of re- 
figion : but does he act laudably, ra- 
tionally, and scripturally? We think he 
does ; every protestantought to think so, 
and act so; but this is non-conformity. 
Upon this point Mr. Wilks observes :— 


different character; and 2dly, that they assumed 
a new character when imposed upon them by 
civil authority; because compliance sanctioned 
the dreadful assumption, that any man or men 
could decide for another what was or was not 
indifferent. 

“ Thus it is that the question of ceremony be- 
comes mixed with the highest questions of reli- 
gious principle, and moral obligation ; and we 
cannot, my brethren, conform to a church which 
assumes a right to impose its decisions on others 
by civil sanctions ; and secondly, imposes under 

sanctions, ceremonies and discipline, which 
we believe to be contrary to the word of God. 
Our non-conformity rejects that profession which 
it believes to be a dishonourable exhibition of 
Christianfty. Either ground we consider suffi- 
ciently extensive and substantial, and in general 
we Occupy both, when.we meet the abuse and 
the persecution of a privileged and incorporated 
sect.” p. 27, 28. 

There is onz Lorp, and duty to that 
one prohibits submission to any other, in 
whatever form that other lordship may 
appear in the business of religion ; or in 
whatever church it may exist; for all 
churches, whether episcopal, popish, 
presbyterian, Les 6 ye or congregatio- 
nal, that superadd any thing as of pa- 
rallel obligation to the commands of 
Christ, violate the essential principle of 
protestantism. 


[APrim, 

Non-conformity does not apply to that 
which may be customary and usual, but 
is left free in the constitution of any 
christian society, but simply to. those 
human enactments, which have become 
the sine-qua-non of membership. In the 
case of the church of England, it refers 
to a variety of particulars, which we 
feel no anxiety to repeat here, but which 
are stated with considerable energy by 
Mr. Wilks, in the sermon before us, He 
takes his ground, we think injudiciously, 
first in a number of sermons, pamphle 
and other publications, by the advocates 
of the church party, from which he ex. 
tracts passages of various shades of de- 
merit, and degrees of acrimony ; and 
then observes ;— . 

“ Under these circumstances, it is not sur. 
prising that you should deem it just, and even 
incumbent, to review your own decisions ; to ex. 


privati of privil Sindee ie fitting 
vation privileges an - it 

to show that the question on which you have. 
decided, is uot of trifling moment, and that your 
decision has not been lightly or iguorantly 
adopted.” p. 19, 20, 


From this point he proceeds to exa- 
mine, at considerable length, the princi- 
ple, that the church has a right to im 
pose its decisions on others, by civil 
sanctions; and, secondly, to show, that 
under those sanctions, it imposes cere- 
monies and discipline, contrary to the 
word of God. The first half of the dis- 
course, is occupied partly with the cita- 
tions, and partly in examining the claim 
of the church, to the authority it pro- 
fesses to exercise, and in exhibiting the 
incompatibility of the sanctions it em- 
ploys, with the spirit of genuine chris- 
tianity. The latter sixty oe are em- 
ployed in exposing the defects of the 
system, to which conformity is required. 
In both branches of the discussion, Mr, 
Wilks has shownconsiderable ability.His. 
argumentation is uot always unencum- 
bered with collateral or extraneous mat- 
ter, and for that reason it appears confus- 
ed,and resembles rather aseries of brisk 
skirmishes, than a regular and systema- 
tic approach to the citadel of the enemy. 
He has shown himself ardently attached 
to the principles of religious liberty, and 
genuine protestantism; and he never 
fails to exhibit these principles, in their 
essential dependance on the Scriptures,. 
and their connexion with every thi 
dignified in a rational and immo 
being. We should be happy in enlarg- 
ing our extracts ; but as far as our re- 
commendation can go, we hope all our 
readers, whether conformist or non-con- 
formist, will avail themselves of a 
sal of the sermon. We suppose it should 
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venues. 
' “Phe first inroad 


be generally understood, that as this ser- 
mon was published at the request of the 


on of ministers in Lon- 
Sues are to be held accountable for 
the sermon only, and nvt at all for the 
notes, some of which they may consider 
as objectionable. 
PDD IDL 
Juvenile Anecdotes, or Authentic and In- 
teresting Facts of Children and Youth, 
compiled and arranged, with Useful 
Observations. By John Bruce. Second 
| edition, enlarged. Williams and Co. 
Hatchard, Kent, Conder, and Nis- 
bet.—London, 1817.—price 4s. 6d. 


Tus little volume is admirably adapted 
to promote the moral and religious im- 
provement of the rising generation. Ex- 
amples from real life, illustrations of the 
nature and effects of piety and of vice, 
are well adapted to engage the atten- 
tion, and affect the heart. We doubt 
not the authenticity of any of the nar- 
rations, biographical sketches, and anec- 
dotes, here presented to the religious 
public ;—but it would, in our opinion, 
have enhaneed the value of this little 
compilation, had Mr. Bruce affixed his 
authority, or source of information, at 
the end of each example. This hint we 
hope to see adopted in a subsequent edi- 
tion, which we have no doubt, from the 
value and tendency of these anecdotes, 
will be soon required. The subjects 
and facts are arranged alphabetically, 
enlivened by appropriate mottos, and 
introduced and concluded by some very 
useful and judicious observations of the 
compiler. We shall not present our 
readers with any extracts from this 
pleasing volume, but content ourselves 
with warmly recommending its pur- 
chase and perusal. 


ye 


The Curate’s Appeal and Farewell ; a Ser- 
mon, preached in the Parish Church of 
Sutton St, Mary, in the County of Lin- 
coln,on Sunday, the 28th of December, 
1817. By the Rev. S. Maddock, late 
Curate of Long Sutton. Hatchard. 
pp. 40. price 1s. 6d: 

Ir is among the chief evils of the estab- 

lishment of religion by the executive 

power, that some of its ample ~endow- 
ments often fall, by whatever means, 
into the hands of men, who, while they 
affect the tythe, the glebe, and the sur- 
plice fees, which the law has attached 
to the holy function, appear to entertain 
no affection, but the contrary, towards 
that spiritual occupation, which, ac- 
cording to the actual constitution of the 
christian priesthood in every church, is 
@ condition of the enjoyment of its re- 


sound practice, 
consequent on this defect in principle, 
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appears to be the license granted to 
young and healthy men enjoying va- 
luable benefices, to perform their pa- 
rochial duties by deputation, while they 
themselves live ininactivity. The system 
of pluralities, a system completely hos- 
tile to the very genius of christianity, is 
a second step in the road of declension, 
because it superinduces a plea of neces- 
sity for the employment of curates, and 
thus opens the way for a still more com- 
plete divorce between the incumbent, 
his parishioners, and the clerical duties. 
The last and worst stage of declension 
in which we can imagine a church te 
exist, is that exhibited to the public 
view in the piece before us, in which 
high ecclesiastical authorities are re- 
presented as ejecting from his curacy a 
worthy, pious, faithful, and zealous di- 
vine, with a wife and large family, not 
for any unsoundness in doctrine, or ill 
example, proved, or © ven alleged against 
him : but, first, for being what is com- 
monly denominated a Calvinist ;—that 
is, for maintaining,the doctrine of the 
17th article of the church's confession of 
faith. Secondly, for renouncing the stu- 
pidity of the school-boy, and the sloth 
of the monk ; ant, Soemans applied 
himself to the study. of divinity, de- 
livering the result of his study, to his con- 
gregation in ext sermons : Thi 

ly, for visiting those in their own houses, 
of whom he has taken the spiritual 
oversight, not for purposes of ostenta- 
tion, voluptuousness, scandal, or to play 


. at cards, but to administer to them the 


truth of the gospel, by expounding the 
scriptures, with prayer: and, lastly, for 
the enormous crime of taking the Biblc 
into the pulpit. 

The amiable sufferer, on account of 
these offences, now before us, conducts 
his appeal, first, by charging it upon 
the consciences of his hearers, that in 
the short course of his ministry, (only 
three years,) he declared among them 
the unadulterated truth of God, and 
that he stood clear of the blood of all 
men. 

He next proceeds to answer the 
charges above recited, seriatim, with 
a meekness of wisdom, and holy resig- 
nation to the will of his Master, truly 
illustrative of the character which he 
so eminently sustains,—a disciple of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. 

Under the first article of charge, he 
remarks in conclusion :— 

Is it not then a perfect incongruity, that that 
article of faith, which I was required to admit as 
an article of religion at my ordination, should 
stand first in the list of causes, for which “ t/« 
care of this large parish can no longer be 3. 
sisfactorily and conscientiousiy co: te 
mé. 

With respect to extempore sermons, 
Mr. Maddock alleges, that he did not 
preach sunpremediated discourses; but 
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that having applied himself, with dili- 
gence in the closet, to the understand- 
_— of the scriptures, he chose that mode 
extempore delivery, not knowing of 
any prejudice then existing in the parish 

pr sb that mode. 

The following extracts from the sta- 
tute-book of the University of Cam- 
bridge, (page 300, Carl.. II. Rex;) and 
from the writings of Bishop Burnet, are 
given in a note on this head. 


“ Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen; 
“ Whereas, His Majesty is informed, that the 
of reading sermons is generally taken up 
by.the preachers before the University, and there- 
fore continues even before himself; His Majesty 
has commanded me to signify to you his plea- 
sure, that the said practice, which took its be- 
ginning from the disorders of the late times, be 

wholly laid aside; atid that the said 
deliver their sermons, both in Latin and English, 
by memory, without book; as being a way of 
preaching, which His M Lo rome so 
able to the custom af the ore, 
and to the nature of that holy oa ee. And that 
His Majesty’s commands in these premises may 
, his further plea- 


be duly regarded and 
cose im thatthe Raspes of all such ecclesiastical 
supine 


persons, who shail com continue the present 

jad slothful a of preaching, be from time to 
me, by the Vice-Chancellor 

fort ‘the time ante en pain of His Majesty's dis- 


- “ MONMOUTH.” 
October 8, 1674. 
“Reading of sermons,” says Bishop Barnet, 
“ is attended with many d ; itis pe- 
ee Oe ratians aud is endured in no other ; 
he pe recurrence to the sermon, lessens 
the life and animation, which is necessary to ex- 
age nak my e the attention of the audience ; 
a sermon to be heard with ye men 
with life; and the and eyes 
do carry in pin cou aamitione to aed is said, 
y= Pope poe jon: ete all concur, he 4 of- 
Discourse on the Pastoral @are. 
To the third charge, expounding in 
private house, the preacher pleads cuilty, 
in aease where the house of a respec- 
table parishioner was situated in a ham- 
let, containing some hundreds of persons, at 
a considerable distance from the parish 
church ; and where it had been the cus- 
tom of the former resident minister to 
read, and explain portions of scripture, 
on a Tuesday evening, By way of apo- 
logy for this practice, Mr. Maddock 
> ee from his ordination service, the 
ollowing question by the bi 
“ Will you be ready, with all faithfu ai. 
ligence, to use ” public and private 
monitions and exhortations, as well to 
the sick, as to the whole, within your 
cure, as ‘need shall require, and occasion 
shall be given?” 
X soe gh ; “ I will ; the Lord being my 
e r. ”? 
if the fos and last accusation, we 
are utter! ’, at a loss to perceive the 
force. Taking the Bible into the pulpit, 
appears to us to be so necessary a con- 
sequence of extempore preaching, that 
‘we profess ourselves unable to divine 


om what ground it can bave been made 


[Aprit, 
— separate and substantial article of 


The charge of expounding the scrip. 
tures, in a private house, calls to our re. 
collection a certain gjectment or expul- 
sion which once took place in the Uni- 
a of Oxford, by the authority of 
Mr ice-Chancellor, and the H of 
Houses, of six fours men, por pn in 

Edmund mn or 9p ay 

in private houses, and of the the facetion 
sermon preached by a certain shaver 
upon that memorable occasion. We 
must conclude with him, that those who 
have taken such pains to mark their 
indignation at the alleged practices, are 
not, and will not, be guilty of the same 
themselves, and that they will take 
good care to prevent in all time to come 
the revival of them. We may, therefore, 
congratulate the parishioners of Sutton 
St. Mary, on the prospect, that 

will hear no more in their parish ch 

of the doctrine of the 17th article ;— 
that they will in future have sermons of 
moderate length read to them with due 
canonical accents;—that the distant 
hamlet of Sutton Washway will not be 
again troubled with the obtrusions of 
religious zeal;—and that the pulpit 
and Bible are divorced for the pre- 
sent. 

It appears from the appendix to this 
sermon, that the churchwardens, over- 
seers, and above 500 parishioners, ad- 
dressed themselves, by letter, both to 
the Vicar and Bishop, in the hope of 
obtaining a reversal of the decree of 
ejectment. There also appears to have 
been a little of somethi which we 

we shall not give ines; if we 
uetry, between the superiors, 
as to who should have the exclusive he- 
pour of this act of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, each referring the applicants to 
the other for redress, but neither of 
them having actually granted it: so that 
the late curate is at present without a 
cure, soliciting the care of six gentie- 
men, from the ages of eight to fourteen 
years, as a means of support for himself 
and a large re: Ae ny which request, 
we most cordially wish him God speed. 

We have not now ales mo many quo- 
tations, which it would have been grati- 
fying to us to have made from the latter 
part of this excellent discourse, in which 
the preacher affectionately addresses 
himself, in a solemn and final farewell, 
to the different classes of his hearers ;— 
to these to whom his ministry has been 
altogether unprofitable ;—to thas who 
make a lukewarm profession ;—and to 
the sincere christian. For these, we re- 
fer our readers to the sermon itself, 
which has, with few exceptions, our 
warm commendation ; and we shall con- 
clude this article, by laying before them 
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following extract from Mr. Mad- 
Socks conciading address: 


Sent endiag os lsenbonencte, wok toet which 
not to ess, whic 

according to godliness, and productive of the 

of righteousness.” 

But | mest bid you farewell ; and in so doing, 

‘you, under all the trials which may 

to that “ brother who was born 

who loveth at all times.” Un- 
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away” ° 
We are happy to be able to state, we 
believe on good authority, that since the 
jectment of this excellent clergyman 
rom Sutton St. Mary’s, a living has 
promised to him by the bishop of 
another diocese ; we cannot conceive a 
case, in ‘which ecclesiastical patronage 
Would be better bestowed. 


‘Cone, Mae. No, 4. 
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The Insane World. London: Publi 

by J. Hatehard, Piccadilly; 
illiams and Co. Stationers’-court, 
Ludgate-street, 1818. Price 7s. 6d, 


Ir is impossible for an enlightened mind 
to contemplate the desires, the pursuits, 
and the enjoyments of mankind, with- 
out perceiving many instances in which 
creatures, endowed with reason and un- 
derstanding, exhibit a total disregard 
of the dictates of wisdom and cage, 
and in which they act in evident oppo- 
sition to their truest interest. Whuist 
the philanthropist heaves a sigh over 
human folly and misery, which he can- 
not effectually relieve, whilst the mere 
secular philosopher, unable to establish 
an hypothesis, upon which he may a¢- 
count for effects so degrading and ex- 
tensive, is perplexed and bewildered, 
the believer in divine revelation, who 
regards the present life as a fallen state, 
is taught to consider the vices, the 
frailties, and the inconsistences of man- 
kind, as conclusive symptoms of that 
great moral calamity, which succeeded 
the violation of the divine command by 
our first parents. : 

Many of our readers may probably 
imagine, from the title of the volume 
before us, that it is the anthor’s intene 
tion to select from the abodes of me- 
lanchely, and mental derangement, 
scenes and incidents, which lucid in- 
tervals have frequently rendered highly 
interesting and exquisitely affecting ;— 
but the object of the writer is not to de- 
lineate such scenes, or to relate circum- 
stances and anecdotes of those who, 
physically considered, exhibit the 
ruins of reason, and the wreck of in- 
tellect ;—but, from the events of life, 
from the pursuits and engagements of 
mankind, and from principles and con- 
duct which cannot be reconciled to 
common sense, or certain duty, to prove 
“the world” insane. The writer of this 
volume represents himself as being 
induced to come to London, to divert 
his mind, under the pressure of domes- 
tic affiiction, and to visit a relation, 
who had been admitted a patient at St. 
Lake’s Hospital : 

“In the evening I repaired to my quarters, 
and mingied in a small, but agreeable circle of 
fellow travellers, and respectable neighbours. 
The pensive solemnity of my appearance ex- 
cited curiosity, and 1 was too fall of the painfu} 
adventure of the day not to gratify it. 

“ The conversation turned, of course, on the 
distressing nature of intellectua) derangement ; 
and nothing appeared on any countenance pre- 
sent, but sympathy and compassion, until one 
of the company related an anecdote, which, 

it may not be new, mast be repeated, 
as forming a kind of text to the féllowing work. 
* A few yeais since,’ said the relator, ‘a gen- 
tleman visited Bedlam, and after passing through 
several wards, fell into conversation with one 


of the ts, who talked so reasonably, that 
25 





eerie 


| gone mad ; 
their senses, have shut us up 


Dejected as my mind was, 1 could not now 
forbear a momentary sinile, in common with the 
of the company, except a grave elderly 
man at my right hand, who seriously 

this expression, though the sudden 
ebullition of an imsane mind, contained, in a 
certain sense,.a most solemn and momentous 
truth. ‘ Mad! Sir? said one of the company, 
*Sarely you must be beside yourself to bring 


7 


A 


against mankind so extravagant a charge. 

** Sir?’ reptied the old gentleman (whose 
name | afterwards found to be Grey,)— “Sir, 1 
beg not to be tiisunderstood : J do not charge the 
world with that kind of derangement which in- 
capacitates them for the management of their 
temporal affairs, much less that defect of intel. 
lect which excuses them from moral guilt: but 
1 mean an incousistency of principles and con- 

which cannot be reconciled to the 
of common sense, to their certain duty, or to 
their best interests.” 

“ And in this sweeping charge,” said another, 
“do you mean to involve aii mankind ?”— 
“* Where particular exceptions occur, (replied 
Mr. Grey,) I shall be happy to admit them; yet 
L shall still , that, in such instances, 


Bigiss: 


tment, our 
r. Grey, in a 
promenade ef six days, in which they 
visited the most striking places of re- 
sort in the metropolis, with a view to 
establish the general principle of insa- 
nity, as applicable to the conduct of 
ind. We shall not follow our ob- 
servers of men and manners, through 
the various scenes in which 
, but shall content ourselves 
with observing, that, though some of 
scenes are rather overcharged 
with folly and absurdity, and men, in 
different characters and situations, are 
exhibited perfect men of straw, to dis- 
cover their own weakness, and to afford 
an easy victory to their opponent; yet 
that many every day ye are acumen 
and many important subjects brought 
forward, though not always with much 
point or interest. The author displays 


The Insane World. [APRIL 


much good sense and’ scriptural know. 
ledge, in touching upon evangelical 
piety. He is evidently most at home 
the goepel. On ~ — of di. 
vine influence, a doctrine peculiarly 
exposed to the ridicule of worldly men, 
and of those mysteries in the great, plan 
of human redemption, whieh the per. 
verted reason of man, till brought to 
the obedience of faith, does not receive 
as an illustration of the power and the 
wisdom of God, we noticed with plea. 
sure the following sentiments :— 
“ That he who made the spirit of man should 
have access to it in a way unknown to 
not be pronounced irrational ; nor was it 
so by some of the wisest men among the hea- 
- e experience 
the influences of tae Spirit. let proof 1 
not; ae more than my not feeling 
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men, 
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(that of divine in- 
jected, that 
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ighly offensive 
should feel it, and 
fisherman, and not the 
lies the difficulty. The 
are maintained at the ex- 
sovereignty! And thus vain 
contends; but this is not the gos- 
very foundation of which is laid - in 
inciple,—that man has no claim upon 
of God. The gifts which Messiah be- 
free as the rain ; and the influences of 
as uncontrouiable as the wind, which 
the leaves, or tears up the 
as he pleases to command. 
of nature this is admitted, and 
is allowed to command the seas 
skies, but not the haman beart. He is 
to distribute bis showers and his sun- 
at pleasure, but not the influences of his 
. And what does this mean, but that we 
im upon him, anda right to say that 
not to convert another, and pass me 
‘Oman! whoart thou that repliest 
God? All his dispensations have this 
tendency—to humble the creature at the 
his Creator—to humble the sinner at 
is Redeemer. And no hope is 
gospel of the salvation of the in- 
ho does not cast himself down at the 
mercy, with a fall conviction that he 
to perish, and can be saved by grace 
alone.” p. 238—243. 
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The work, by satirizing the follies 
and vices of the-world, is evidently cal- 


culated to do good. Sentiments highly 
favourable to evangelical truth, pervade 
the whole performance, and though, as 
a species of the novel class, it may not 
be so highly interesting as those which 
abound in fiction and romance; yet, as 
inculcating the most momentous prin- 


ciples, and enforcing the strictest rules | 
0 


piety and virtue, it will not fail to 
secure the commendation, and obtain 
the support of the wise and good,who are 
alone allowed by our author to be the 
sane part of mankind. The style-is neat, 
but not classical ; and all the sentiments 
ef the volume discover a mind imbued 
with the principles of divine truth. It 
is evidently the production of a pious, 
but not of a highly gifted, or highly 
cultivated mind. If the anthor is a 
young man, and disposed to try his 
strength in any production of = class 
again, we must urge him ‘to avoid pro- 
lixity and tameness. Gossipings and 
sermonizings are intolerable in works 
of fiction, except as they relieve and 
vary the story. Here they are intermina- 
It would have required a genius 

of the first order, to have given any 
charm to sueh a composition. Yet 
we cannot speak too highly of the 
liberal and pious intentions of the 


Letters addressed to a Serious and Humble 
Inquirer after Divine Truth, with a 
Peculiar Aspect to the Circumstances of 
the Present Times. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Cooper, Rector of Hamstall-Rid- 
ware, and of Yoxall in the County of 
Stafford, and late Fellow of All-Souls 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Cadelland Davies. 1817. pp. 233. 


To a common observer, it is apparent 
that during the last twenty years, a con- 
siderable revival of religion, and. of a 
religious profession, has taken place in 
this country. The commotions of that 
period which threatened to uproot reli- 
gion from the public mind, have only 
contributed to give it a deeper hold. 
Christianity has risen from ‘the contest 
with every thing restless, wild, and tur- 
bulent, in the spirit of the times, with 
recruited strength. The eyes of men 
have been turned to objects of the last 
importance, with an intensity of inter- 
est, and a fixedness of gaze, unknown 
to .former ages. Institutions, having 
the most benevolent objects in view, 
have sprung up-among us with the ra- 
pidity of an exhalation: and the con- 
version of countless tribes of heathen 
to the christian faith, occupies a por- 
tion of the solicitude of all parties, on 
which it could never before be brought 
to bear. 

Itewas not to be su posed that he, the 
demolition of whose aera is involv- 
ed in the triumphs of the gospel, would 
be indifferent to this state of things, or 
relax in his opposition, by means of his 
emissaries, to the diffusion of christian 

inciples, We perceive, in fact, that 
attempts have been made in various 

aces, to fan the dying embers of per- 
secutiom for conscience sake, and that 
the enemies of revealed truth are,_in 
almost every part of the world, lifting 
up their heads. But as intestine divi- 
sions have always proved more fatal to 
thé church, than opposition from with- 
out, it is by these that the great adver- 
sary of the gospel, is cliiefly seeking to 
impede its progress. Suspicions. and 
jealousies have been bred among the 
members of the church themselves,— 
they have been driven to opposite ex- 
tremes in point of doctrine and prac- 
tice,—have been broken into separate 
and discordant portions, each tenacious 
of its own opinions, and jeal of the 
prosperity of the fest : and thus, while 
those energies have been wasted on com- 
parative trifles, which ought to have 
been devoted to the advancement of the 
grand: principles of Christianity, the 
church has been made to exhibit an as- 
pect exceedingly repulsive to those who 
were brought to a solicitude on the snb- 
ject of ne own salvation, and who 
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have been ready to from the 
scene before them, that never was it so 
difficult as at present, to discover where 
the trnth lies, and to find, among such 4 
multitude of clashing opinions, the safe 
and the right path to heaven. 

To assist and relieve an individual in 
such a state of mind,—one it is to be 
feared, of a very numerous class,—is 
the design of the pious and judicions 
author of these “ Letters.” He begins 
by admitting the facts that we have 
stated. He proceeds to show how the 
dissensions to which we have alluded, 
may be converted to useful ends, by the 


interference of a divine hand, im con-, 


trouling their influence for the purpose 
of separating the chaff from the wheat 
in his chureh, and of promoting both 


the knowledge and circumspection of 


those who are sincere. He then reviews 
at some length, and with considerable 
judgment and candour, the leading con- 
troversies, that, at present, agitate the 
church, and distract the attention of 
the religious portion of the community. 
The topics of Calvinism, Baptismal Re- 
ge anwre Antinomianism, and the Bi- 

le Society, are distinctly adverted to, 
as supplying the present materials of 
“ doubtful disputations.” 

The object of the worthy author, with 
. fespect to christians themselves, who 
are divided upon these subjects, is, not 
to effect'a of judgment between 
them, on non essential an at- 
tempt which he justly considers, from 
the present constitution of man, as chi- 
merical, and proved to be so from the 
inefficacy of all similar mage hither- 
to; but to promote a union of affection, 
Which is fairly attainable, in conse- 
quence of their embracing the main 
and essential articles of christianity. 
And he seeks to accomplish this union, 
not by stripping the points on which they 

er of all importance, bat by reduc- 
ing them to their just level, and by in- 
culcating a spirit of forbearance, of mu- 
tual concession, and of brotherly loye, 
of which, from the evidence that is fur- 
nished by these pages, we must be al- 
lowed to say, he appears himself to ex- 
hibit an admirable example. 

In referring to the Cualvinistic contro- 
versy, which occupies three letters, he 
adopts, in furtherance of his object, the 
following happy and somewhat origi- 
nal illustration of a view which he thus 
previously presents of the subject 

“ You speak of the doctrines of the divine pre- 
determination and of the free-sgency of man, as 
of two diverging lines, which, so long as they re- 
tain their original direction, can never become 

1; and from hence you infer, that as one 

of them only can be absolutely and abstractedly 

ph other must be absolutely and abstract- 

© his is the substance of your statement, in 

reference to which | wish to submit to you the 
following remarks: 


“That the 


t 
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ible, that the lines, which seem to 

each other, have really no div 
dency at all; but that if the range of our 
were extended its present limit, we 
Perceive them in fact to be parallel, and harm. 
nivusly pursuing together the same direction from 
everlasting to everlasting? ! ask whether sud 
& possibility may not exist? At the same time, 
do not suppose, that, by asking you to make this 
concession, | wish to adopt or te countenatc 
any of those ingenious subtleties, or metaphysia 
distinctions, by which the advocates for som 
favourite system may have endeavoured,-dy 
parating the foreknow!cage of God from Hispre 
determination, to reconcile the certainty of eon. 
tingent events with the freedom of human , 
1 assure you that 1 have no wish or i @ 
this kind; for all such attempts have, in my 
rape, utterly and Mame ) failed. 
n » proceed on the ass » not 
that the difficulties of this Gaon and 


iti 


mind can deliberately deny. Fu 

be true, that we cannot at preset 

sée “ how these things cam be”—that we can now 
neither di hend the mode 





“Permit me to elucidate the subject of thit 
ea illustration which suggests itself w 
my ¥ 

“‘ That God on the one hand is perfect! and 
se by no means clear bn guilty, but Lage» 


approximate as to be harmoniously ex: 
gether? insuperable difficaltice must seem to 


and 0) 
butes of justice and mercy bave been » 
ably reconciled ; by which God has 

nifested himself to be just, and yet the J 

of every sinner which believeth in Jesus. 
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i perfec 
pense of another, and to show that God is less 
thaa infinitely Pied in order to represent him as 
a Being who delighteth in mercy? We know by 
experience how inadequate such a mode of solv- 
ing the difficulty woutd have been; how disho- 
nourable to God, as well as insufficient for man, 
would have been any such scheme of haman de- 
vice for reconciling the attributes of the God- 
head. We now distinctly see, not only that such 
8 reconciliation would bave been an alto- 
befond our utmost power to accomplish, 
hye the very attempt to accomplish it would 
the ae Sas utd “l 
was the Alm ‘alone, who co’ unrave 
the and vindicate his own ——. 
Should we, theo, have taken another course 

Struck with the Coe ony or ay of thes thes 
ropesitions we have adopte 
the mode which you bave followed on the Cal- 
vinistic yee geen have confidently pronounce 


an 

“Need I remind you, if sach had been our 
teasoning, hew unsound and fallacious it would 
cutity have been? Need 1 remark to yon, how 
bordering on profaneness and impiety woutd each 





that tions which seem con- 
= us, Ph aey pane be so ’ him.” 
. 84—88, 
Of all pestilential heresies, that which 
bears the pre-eminence for wasting and 
destroying ~ fair fold of God, is Anti- 
homianim. It falls like a mildew on 
the finest ‘adie in the vineyard of the 
Lord, and despoils them of their luxu- 
riance and fruitfulness. ‘The subtlety 
of the poison, which this system instils 
into the moral constitution, is that to 
which it is mainly indebted for its re- 
ception and p » Under pretence 
of magnifying Christ, and of multiply- 
ing the sources of devout and affection- 
atitude, it insidiously weakens 
the tion to personal $s, and 
christian morality. We do not say, 
that all who espouse it are unholy, but 
‘this is its tendency. We deplore, how- 
" ever, as the almost invariable effect of 
embracing this system, a disposition to 
withdraw and separate from other chris- 
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opinion that would prevail inthe church, 
calle upon christians, nevertheless, to 
maintain the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, that we are surprised 
its abettors should not sometimes per- 
ceive and reflect upon its discordancy. 
But the tendency of error is to infatu- 
ate; and where there are the least pre- 
tensions to superiority of character, 
there may be found the most of that 
spirit, whose language is, “ Stand by, 
for I am holier than thou.” 


** Another proof of the subtlety with which this 
system is conducted by its secret anthor and in 
stigator, - he - character of the agents whom he 

g it. We might, perhaps, 
have cnponted, that bis ministers ow this occa- 
sion would cbave p exemplified, in their own con- 
duct and cha , the full p tendency 
of the doctrines which they disseminate. We 

perhaps, have expected, that they would 
have been generally di wished by unchristian 
tempers and practices, by immorality of life, and 
a bold licentiousness of conduct. But however 
well founded such expectations might at first 
sight appear, a little further reflection would 
convince us of their unsoundness and fallacy. 
Agents of this description would not have suited 
the vbject and purposes of the deceiver. Such 
an open developement of his designs; such a 
direct exhi of the mischievous and destrac- 
tive nature of the system which he hoped to esta- 
blish, would at once have defeated his intentions, 
and lave rendered the attempt abortive. Neither 
the religious nor the irreligious part of the com- 
munity would bave falien into such asnare. A 
more covert and insiduous course must be pur- 
sued, Those, who should be employed in Pa 
pagating Autinomtanism, must display in ir 
own lives nothing of its offensive a licentious 
tendency. On the be ner they ly 
ath be correct specimens Bogs e xemplars of 
the c n character. The poison, h 
are employed to @iffuse, must be gilded over by 
the plausible exterior of their own dent eal up 
fession. By their pce ardent i upright 
couduct, and general pS aoe 
cions of’ mankind mast be lulled oral, the pty a 
pernicious consequences to which their tenets 
ultinrately oly must, for a season, be kept out 
S fy It is only by instruments of 








pectation of 
in selecting such instruments, be discloses at. once 
his consummate policy aud malignant hopes. 
May his policy te defeated!—May his hopes 
— {—May all those who have saffered them- 


Cover themselves from it, and, before they irre- 
coverably fall, be snatched as brands out of the 
burning! If, notwithstanding present . 
ances, and this temporary re from the 
truth, they are really the deceived oe deluded 
servants of the Lord, may he speedily revisit 
them in mercy, dispel the ‘loude in Pc they 
are enveloped, and restore them to. the paths of 
peace and holiness, from which “Nees have so un- 
happily wandered! 

the people of God rejoice to see them 

their errors, and return to that ‘faith which me 
once delivered to the saints.’ But till this event 
takes place, whatever charitabie feeliugs of hope 





tians. In this, it is so direc 
to the genius Hial Fe . “which 
binds d 


and unit an 
which, fortoeaiiig ry the civersity of 
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. It rather inéinuates than wi. 


We have not time to follow the au- 
thor through the remaining topics he 
discusses. We can, however, give an 
unqualified recommendation 
book, for the moderation of its senti- 
ments, the justness of its arguments, 
and the rich vein of evangelical truth 
that runs through the whole. Its style 


[APrn, 
pan the principles, it advocates. The 


mildness of its tone, however, detracts 
from the force of its r i 


perusal of this volume without 
themselves better christians or better 
men, : 





is simple and unornamented, but per- 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ates: ' a a ae 


I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Wishing to make this department, of our work as 
earnestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with | 
formation relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


Present State of Dissenters in BERK- 
SHIRE, with some Historical Notices. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Tuts county somewhat exceeds Bep- 
FORDsHIRE in dimensions and popu- 
lation. It contains'148 parish churches, 
and one collegiate fourfdation, within 
the Royal Castle of Windsor. There is 
no city within the limits of this county, 
but twelve market-towns, of which 
twe are county towns, viz. READING, 
for the eastern division, and ABINGDON, 
for the western. In these the assizes and 
sessions are alternately held. Following 
this division of the county, we shall be- 
gin with the eastern parts, taking Read- 
ing as our centre, and ——s 
thence to the surrounding towns 
villages. 

In the town of Rasuene, ov “s at 

t, exclusive of the yan Me- 

Thodists, Quakers, and Cudworthians, 
five congregations of dissenters. The 
first of these, is, a congregation of 
Independents, which has existed ever 
since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They assemble for worship in the 
a meeting in og we ee Sm 4 

t r appears to have been the 
hat. wieahar Bincy, a sober, peace- 
able, and blameless divine of the church 
of England, who was ejected from his 
parish church of St. Nicholas, in Wor- 
cester, on the ground of non-conformity, 
under the Barthclomew Act. After his 
ejectment, he procured a livelihood for 
himself, a wife, and three children, by 
keeping a school, till the corporation 
act compelled him to quit Worcester. 
ie ea oe oe Reading, and _ 
c of a congregation, whic 
met in Broad-street, and continued to 
minister among them ‘till his death. 
His funeral sermon is extant in manu- 
script ; but it contains no particulars of 
his fife , in the latter part of which, he 
was associated with Rev: SaMvuEL 
Doourtt tg, (a son of the Rev, Thomas 


lete as possible, we 
| documents and in- 


Doolittle, who was ejected for non-con- 
formity from his living, St. Al 

London Wall.) Mr. Doolittle suc 

Mr. Juice: continuing at Reading till 
his death, in the year 1717, in the = 
fifth hag of his age. In the latter part 
of life he also had an assistant, the 
Rev. Georce Burnett, who succeeded 
him. In 1718, a schism took place in the 
congregation, of which a part withdrew, 
and founded a presbyterian place of 
worship in Reading, some particulars of 
which we shall shortly have occasion to 
mention. Mr. Burnett was latterly so 
much afflicted with the gout, that he 
frequently went up into his pulpit on 
crutches; yet he did not discontinue 

is labours. He died in the year 1740, 
having laboured among the people at 

, in all, twenty-five years, and 
was succeeded by his son,.the Rev. 
Joan Burnett, who continued’ pastor 
till 1746, when some discontents ari- 
sing, he quitted Reading for Witham, 
in x, and afterwards went to Hull, 
in Yorkshire, where he died. 

The Rev. Evan Jones, from Speld- 
no in Huntingdonshire, settled at 
Reading, in 1748, and was ordained 
ever the congregation in Broad-street, 
on the 17th of May, 1749, Dr. Guise, 
and others, assisting. At that time, the 
Lord’s Day evening lecture was con- 
Me. Whiteased. by Mr. Jones, and 

r. Whi the Anti iptist mi- 
nister, In the year 1763, Mr. Jones 
preached his farewell sermon, from 
2 Cor. i. 3. which was printed, and he 
removed to Little Baddow, in Essex. 

Mr. Tuomas Noon, from the aca- 
demy at Homerton, visited Reading in 
the Midsummer vacation following, and 
was ordained in the year 1765, by 
Doctors Conder and Gibbons, Mr.Towle, 
of London, and Mr. of Maiden- 
pene Tn ried f thirty Mr. ia 

era min of t ears, ente 
on his eternal rest, and Fr succeeded 
by the Rey. A. Douglas from New- 
market, who was settled over the con- 
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ts d still 
gregation, ia January 1796, and s 
eontinues their much esteemed pastor. 
The tion have, within «these 
few years, built anew and very elegant 


-house. 

— already been remarked, that a 

byterian congregation took its rise 
separation from. that of Broad- 
street, in the year 1718. It had for its 
first minister Dr. RicBy, to whom fol- 
lowed in succession, the Rev. Messrs. 
Benson, Cooper, Kemp, BAKER, dnd 
Armstronc. Upon the retirement of 
the latter, who went to Bath, where he 
died, the congregation, which originally 
met in Sun-lane, now ealled King-street, 
and afterwards removed to Minster- 
areet, was dissolved. A very few of the 
members returhed to the congregation 


in Broad-street, and the place of wor- 
was 


sold. 

This latter place in Minster-street was 

, in the year 1808, bought, 
refitted, and. called Salem Chapel, for 
the nse of a second church of inde- 
pendents, composed of separatists from 
acongregation of partial conformists in 
Castle-street. Their first pastor was the 
Rev. Tuomas Woop, now of Jewin- 
street, London, who was succeeded by 
the Rev. Tuomas Perro, lately re- 
moved to Plymouth. They are at pre- 
sent variously supplied. 

Qn the decease of the Rev. B. Cado- 
gan, an eminent minister of the gospel, 
who preached many years in St. Giles’s 
church ; a considerable part of his con- 
gregation, after an ineffectual attempt 
to procure the appointment of-a succes- 
sor for their parish church, of equal 
zealand piety, in the year 1798 formed 
themselves into an independent congre- 
gation of partial conformists, retaining 
the prayers,and other parts of the ehurch 
formularies. They meet in a chapel 
erecfed by them in Castle-street. They 
have had, as settled ministers among 
them, the Rev. Mr. Green, who was 
succeeded by the Rev. Henry Gaunt- 
Lett ; and since the removal of the lat- 
ter gentleman, who has conformed, and 
become the vicar of Olney, in Bucking- 
hamshire, they have been variously sup- 


The date of the formation of the old 
Baptist church in Hosier-lane, at Read- 
ing, has not been ascertained. The re- 
cords go back to the year 1656. The 
article of that date its of a number 
of regulations for the conducting of 
public worship, and the preservation of 
discipline good order, comprising 
the appointment of sundry persons, 
Gulinatsmangiecanet themes 
bers for the different quarters of the 
town, It is therefore evident, that the 

must at this time have attained 
a degree of maturity ; and it may, 
perhaps, ke ranked among the earliest 
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churches of this denomination in the 
kingdom. ‘ 

No individual. appears to have sus- 
tained the pastoral office till the year 
1668, when Mr. Jonny Rance was una- 
nimously chosen as the minister, He 
continued to exercise his office alone, 
till the year 1695, when, in consequence 
of his growing infirmities, five gifted 
brethren .were appointed to assist in 
carrying on the work. One of these, 
Mr.Mar« Key, was afterwards pas- 
tor of the church in Devonshire-square, 
London. 

In the same year, (1695,) a nego- 
ciation was concluded for “ an union in 
preaching and praying,” (singing at that 
time, not forming a part of public wor- 
ship,) * with a congregation in Castle- 
street,” under a Mr. Ward, of which we 
have no further account ; in consequence 
of which, the place of meeting was re- 
moved from Church-street to some pre- 
mises near the Bear Inn. 

In 1715, the, members amounted to 
thirty-eight men, and sixty-six women; 
and, in July that, year, Mr. JonATHAN 
Davis was unanimously chosen pastor, 
‘The period of his labours is not known; 
but, in the year 1735, Mr. Perer Bet- 
BIN, who had for some time -previous 
presided over the church, conformed to 
the establishment. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Thomas Flower, who, dying short- 
ly after, the vacancy was,about the year 
1740, supplied by Mr. Danzet TuRNeER, 
who, after a residence of about seven 
years at Reading, removed to Abingdon, 

In 1749, Mr. Toomas WuitEwoop 
(it is believed, from Lymington) ac- 
cepted an invitation from the church to 
become their pastor. After.afew years, 
howeyer, he grew.,incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of his office, and, in 
1766, resigned his charge, and removed 
to London, where he died not long after. 
Mr. Tuomas Davis succeeded in the 
following year, and exercised, his’ mi- 
nistry with great success, till his, death, 
in the year 1796. After an interval of 
some months, Mr. Joun Ho~toway 
was ordained pastor ; but he, removing 
to Bristol, in 1811, the church remained 
destitute till 1814, when Mr. Joun 
Dyer, the present minister, was settled 
among them, t 

From the Baptist congregation in 
Hosier-lane, a second church of the same 
denomination arose in the year 1805, 
and established themselyes in Silver- 
street. The separation took place on 
doctrinal grounds; and they have since 
their formation been supplied succes- 
sively by a Mr..Wever, and Mr, 
YOuLE. ; 

About the year 1798, the dissenting. 
ministers of the town of Reading began 
to preach in the adjacent ; and, 
in 1804, a society was formed by per- 
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congregational subscriptions, and by an 

annual sermon. The two under- 

ed itinerant ministers have received 

rt from this ‘society ; one of them, 

Mr. Hyde, formerly of Newfoundland, 

s alternately at Twyrorp and 
UNNING, where neat places of worship 
have been erected. 

Suinrietp Green.—A_ meeting- 
house has also been built at this place, 
and another hia cen a The con- 
gregations are er pastoral care 
of Mr. Rodway. 

Marpenneav.—The earliest account 
of the dissenting congregation at this 
place, is, that Mr. RrcHaRD SHELTON, 
a non-conformist minister, after his 
ejectment, preached in the neighbour- 
hood with success. In the year 1710, a 
house was licensed in the 
North Town, by Mr. Jonw SEaRt1, 
grandfather to Mr. John Searil, of Bea- 
consfield. The successors to Mr. Searil 


; 


[Aram 
Lotd's.dayev 


preaches theree 
room oper 


Hoty-Port, a 
by Mr. Cooxeg, in 1798. 
Tovucn In END, a large licensed room, 
CooxHAM, a large room in this vil. 
lage has been licensed, and was opened 
by Mr. Cooke in 1804 ; it is supplied bj 
the alternate labours of Mr. Cooxez, 
Mr. Harrison of Wooburn. 
Pinxney’s Green, a licensed room, 
Wiwvsor. There a rs to have 
beén a congregation of protestant dis, 
senters in this ‘town, prior to the year 
1714. Mr. Smrrm, who was their pas 
tor, died in that year, and was succeeded 
by Mr. SHerFietp. How long he com 
tinued, or when the charch ceased to 
exist, is not known; but there is good 
reason to believe, their place of worshi 
was situated in Beer-lane, almost 
joming to the spot where the place now 
denominated old meeting, stood, 
For many years, there was no dissenting 


of church, nor even occasional 


in Windsor, —_ in the year 1777, by 
the providence of God, and the instra. 
mentality of acommon soldier, who was in 


barracks 
mt plan. After 
he was called away, Mr. Tuomas Bun: 


cess of London, preached occasionally 
in a private house om week day even- 


ings, for about a year. He was suc: 
Mr. Jonn Szarze, who 


ied by 
a on Lord’s day, until the year 
781. After him the Rev. Mr. Foro, 


Dean, another opened in 1785. Both . worsbi 


these places are well attended, The 
Tenuta by Mr. Cooke, by the 
deacon of his church, and amember who 
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WinkFIELD, and SUNNING-HILL, are 
villages in the neighbourhood of Wind- 
sor, in which religious worship is eae, 
formed occasionally, by supplies from 
the latter place. . 
OaxinenHAm or Wokingham. The 
first igter of this congregation, was 
the Rev. James Prince, who was eject- 
ed, while a young man, from Kingsbury 
in ‘Middlesex, and afterwards lived and 
died pastor of the church at this place. 
Here also the Rv. Tuomas GARDENER, 
who was, says the author of the Non- 
conformist’s Memorial, a great gramma- 
rian, -a master in critical and school 
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learning, an excellent preacher, and a 
man of eminent piety: after he bad been 
ejected from theliving of Farnham Reyal 
in the adjoining county of Buckingham, 
setiled, and kept a small academy for the 
instraction of youth in grammar. Three 
other non-conformist divines lived in 
this place; viz. Mr. E. Perkins, Mr. B. 
Perkins, and Mr. Hook, who all kept up 
a good correspondence with the Rev. 
Thomas Hodges, the conformist minister. 
The church at Oakingham is now a Bap- 
tist church, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Philip Davis. 
® (To be continued.) 


Te 


II. DOMESTIC INFORMATION, 


On THE WoLvERHAMPTON CASE. 


‘Te the Editors of the Congregational 


Magazine. 


As the question on which the follow- 
ing considerations are addressed to the 
readers of the Congregational Magazine, 
involves the essentials of religious liber- 
ty, I shall, in the outset, state what I 
conceive to be its leading principles. ° 

1. That to every man, belongs the 
exclusive right. of jndging for 
himself, and from his own exami- 
nation,’ to. form. his determina- 
tions, in the whole concerns of re- 

. ligion, 

2..That religious profession is not 

to be detrimental to the person, 


the reputation, or the interests © 


of men in civil society. 

3. That all means of supporting re- 
igious tenets, and the profession 
of them, are strictly limited to 
the exhibition of (supposed) truth, 
and the practical illustrations of 
moral conduct. 

A. That every religious society, or 
congregation, being a voluntary 
and independent society, pos- 
sesses Within oo the right - 
competency of managing an 
controlling its own affairs. 

With these propositions before me, I 
intend, with your permission,,to notice 
the “‘ concise account of the situation of 


judgment of the 
the friends of “ ortho- 
robation 


am persuaded, the conductors of the 
Congregattonal Magazine, would be the 
first to disavow. 

How important soever may be the 
distinction between “ orthodox christia- 
nity,” and any real or supposed hetero- 
doxy, I cannot allow of the discrimina- 
tion, in the question of religious free 
dom. As relating to my ewn persoual 
interést and profession, the difference 
is indeed great. ‘To evangelical prin- 
ciples, I feel the strongest attachment. 
But in the question of religious liberty, 
I cannot allow them either an exclusive, 
or a superior consideration. Religious 
freedom excludes all distinction#*”and 
parties, and therefore all names of dis- 
tinction. It knows not either orthodox 
christianity, or heterodoxy, With severe 
and equal justice, it looks to all reli- 
gionists, be their tenets what they may, 
and guards the sacred responsibility of 
the human conscience to God, against 
all intrusion, Every man, and every 
class of religious. professors, are the 
common inheritors of its rights and pri- 
vileges. , The considerations which. the 
* case” suggests, are far from being 
limited to party; they are of most ex- 
tensive Seppcalrns involving alike the 
interests of orthodox aad heterodox re- 
ligionists. It is represented in the “ con- 
cise account,” as a case of “ great public 
interest,” which is in fact its exact cha- 
racter; but its interest does not result 
from its bearings in the particular di- 
rection assigned them in the paper un- 
der notice, 

What is this case? A meeting house 
at. Wolverhampton, was built about 
1701, and endowed for THE SERVICE 
AND WORSHIP OF GOD AMONG 
PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. These 
are the terms of the trust deed as re- 
ported in Chancery, and they ovenany 
adit of application to every denomi- 
nation of protestant dissenters. In 1813, 
wey ggneregsion assembling in this 





christian duty, Mr. 8 

to resign his situation. As he was no 
longer a Unitarian, and ag the persons 
on whose invitation he had accepted the 
office of minister among them, were st’ll 
Unitarians, and were opposed to his 
continuing, an honourable resignation 
was imperious, as means 0 
satisfying justice, and of preventing un- 
pleasan mences, As thg result 
of proceedings occasioned by the change 
of sentiment in Mr. Steward, the matter 


licited by Mr. Steward and Mr. Mander ; 
and an ““ intermediate decree” was ob- 
tained, from which “ t encourage- 
ment” is said fos eee This “ en- 
co’ t” p a pri 
tated by the LordChancellor, Lp, main- 
tained by the advocates of ‘Messrs. 
‘Steward and Mander im court, which is 
most hostile to religious rights, and to- 
tally subversive of its liberty, the illega- 
of a igious profession, ac- 
te the common law ; it as- 


[ArRin, 
lot with the abetters of persecuting 
principles. Let the ns who re 
commend the “ case,” seriously, consi- 
der the situation in which they have 
placed themselves. For as the trust 
deed does not specify Trinitarians, as 
the description of to whose 
use the pro: » which it is intended 
to secure, _be appropriated, the 
patrons of the case, as appears from 
their own showing in court, can obtain 

ion, only as they avail themselves 


possessio D 
f of the declaration that Unitarianism is 


an illegal profession. And this course 
have chosen. 
the common law proscribes Uni. 
tarianism, it proscribes, I imagine, all 
dissenting worship. The only religious 
— recognized by the common 
w, the lex non scripta, is Popety; 
every other modification of religion 
being indebted for its legal existence to 
statute law. The whole body of Anti- 
| eorsacag 9 are, for example, ub- 
nown to the common law. The Society 
of Friends are in like manner not with- 
i any denomina- 
say the least, 
But, whatever be the objects of com- 
mon law, or statute law, as applying to 
the printiples of Peliglons Wherty, t 
es, igious rty, to 
tobe the interference of civil pi 
Us pro- 


denomina- 

tion. I should further be prepared to 

contend, that, whatever be the change 
progress of opin 
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sess the members of the society assemb- 
ling ts suck place, for te purpese of 


rofession, the 


and the 

all purity of religious principle. The 
pote Sain ee oe” found. 
ed, would give up the whole country to 
ry, Ww institutions have been 

en up by the invasions of protes- 
tantism. a i rape 
that many places now nds 0 
tants, were built and endowed by 

man Catholics, as it is that “‘ many 
places, now held by Arians and Socinians, 
were built and endowed by Trinttarians.” 


The question is too comprehensive to- 


be limited to Trinitarian and Unitarian 

; it includes the modifications 
of religious profession in all its varieties, 
and extent. Many places now held by 
independents, were built and endowed 
by presbyterians, and the founders of 
them may have entertained the strongest 
objections, and fostered the most in- 
veterate prejudices against the congre- 
gational form of church government, 
as indeed we know they did. 

From the doctrine avowed by the 
advocates of ek Fy with which Mr. 
Steward is united in this suit, the con- 
gtegation have no power to deprive 
their minister, whose life interest in the 
estate would, in the whole exteneof 
their success, be established. Now this 
would induce such a state of thi 
among protestant dissenters as would 
most certainly subvert their principles, 
and could not fail eventually of ruining 
their societies. If the con; tion pos- 
sess the right of sey ' 
they equally possess t of dismis- 
sing him; -nor can they be accountable 
to any authority on earth for their pro- 
ceedings, as a religious society, in this, 
or in any other proper exercise of their 
just power. In present case, the 

ings are in direct opposition to 
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Let the patrons of the “case” pause! 
If they invoke the common law against 
any class of religious professors, and 
take the advantage of its proscriptions, 
it may be, that the common law may 
make itself felt far beyond the circle to 
which they would restrict its operations. 
“Tf you have a right to enslave others, 
there may be others who have a right 
to enslave you.” Let the gentlemen who 
have affixed their signatures to the 
“ case,” ‘and who, therefore, must be 
well acquainted with the facts and pro- 
ceedings which relate to it, seriously con- 
sider the heavy res — with which 
they have char ves, in sup- 
pressing the most important particulars 
which it really includes, and from which 
alone its merits, as a case interesting to 
the friends of religious liberty, can be 
ascertained. And Fe they that take the 
sword shall perish by sword,” Jet 
the abettors and supporters of measures 
which require for their success the ap- 
plication of an illegal character to any 
class of religious professors, or to any 
species of religious profession, pause, 
before they give to their zeal its final 
direction! If they can prevail by the 
purity of the doctrine which they 
teach, the soundness and energy of the 
arguments which they loy in its de- 
fence, and the force of their example, 
they will approve themselves the real 

i of truth; the other measures 
they can pursue, only as they dishonour 
its canse, and seek an alliance with un- 
hallowed instruments. 

It is recommended by the subscribers 
to the case, to their “ brethren in the 
ministry,” to haye a public collection, 
or subscription, in their respective 
places of worship as early as possible 
aid of their undertaking. There is 
I would hope, a single gation 
protestant dissenters in the Lingdsin, by 
which the smallest sum will be-contri- 
buted for sueh a purpose, I should 
blush to solicit the sebscription. of a 
single individual, which should: be ap- 
propriated to the epost of. a. canse 
that required in aid-of its success, the 
attaching of an illegal and obnoxious 
character to any religious denomina- 
tion. I, as achristian minister, protest 
against all such measures,<measures 
which it is impossible to sanction, 
without exciting the spirit, and sharing 
in the guilt of i 

I have ly withheld 
from the tes of party; into the 
contentions and violences F can- 
not enter, as it is my object exclusively 
to place the subject before your 
in its most important character, as a 
question of religious liberty, and of ge- 
neral interest to protestant dissenters. 
I cannot conceal my astonishment, that, 
in °F age, the true principles of pro- 

2F2 
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testantism are so imperfectly. under- 
stood; and that a most unwerthy “ agse” 
should be sent abroad, and recommend- 
ed to patronage, by persons, whose pro- 
fession requires, that, in the support 2f 
the principles to which it bears rela- 
tion, they proceed “ by pureness, by 
knowledge, by kindness, by love un- 
feigned.” cf R. Stretion-under- Fosse. 
Ye 
Trish Evangelical Society. 

Ir is with extreme regret that we 
record the death of two faithful and 
successful ministers of Christ, who were 
labouring in Ireland, in connexion 
with the Irish Evanyelical Society. At 
the close of the last year, the Rev. 
George Hamilton, of Carrickfergus, 
was saddenly removed by a fever, from 
the promising scene of his exertions :— 
and on the 28th of February last, the 
Rev. Thomas Gordon, of Youghal, fell 
a vietim to. the same: disease, and has 
jeft a most affectionate chirch and 
circle destitute and disconselate. The 
foliowing letter gives some account of 
the departure of Mr. Hamilton : 

“ My dear friend ; 

“The melancholy task is mine, of re- 
porting the death of one of the Lord’s 
most eminent servants. The friends of 
the gospel were indulging delightful 

respects, ~ #most extensive field of use- 

ulness presented itself, —the ground for 
our chapel was fixed on,-- and a consi- 
derable sum subscribed. Friday week, 
he had fixed to preach at Longhmore, 
about four miles distant, and left Car- 
rickfergus at. four o'clock in the after- 
nooa ; befure he was haif way there, it 
began to rain heavily; he proceeded, 
and arrived at the place, wet through; 
a large congregation were assembled, 
he preached in us wet clothes, the con- 
sequence was natural, he complained 
much the next day, and on the Sab- 
bath he was confmed to his bed. Little 
did any one think*he was ou his death 
bed ; symptoms of fever early appeared, 
bat without any alarm : ‘Tuesday last, 
as usual, [ saw him in the morning; he 
was weak, but complained not. Uon- 
ceive the agony of his family, and the 
distress of his friends, when, in the af- 
ternoon of that day, the surgeon de- 
clared. he had the fever, which has 
proved so fatal to numbers ;— all inter- 
course was torbiddea, —I never saw him 
afterwards,—:he expired at two o'clock. 
—~He died in triumph; shortly before 
he expired, he said, ‘ Heaven is open 
to me ;—* a hest of oo conte to re- 
ceive me.’ He was:much engaged in 
speaking, but the words under- 
stood were — divine—salvation—glory— 
i Christ— hallelujah ;—and he 

asleep in the Lord, repeating these 


[APRin, 

Of the particulars of the death of 
Mr. Gordon, we have not been inform- 
ed, but we know that for some years, 
he had continued under many discou- 
ragements to preach and teach Jesus, 
from town, to town, and from house to 
house ; and that just when his pions 
and zealous soul was rejoicing in the 
revived and. improved state of the in- 
terests of religion, in the south of Ire, 
land, he was called to leave the field, 
which he had so long and-so sedulously 
cultivated, that others might enter into 
his labours. We. sympathize with. the 
destitute churches, we sympathize with 
the bereaved ministers of Ireland, we 


- sympathize with the Irish Evangelical 


Society, thus deprived of two of its 
most valuable preachers, in the north. 
erm and southern extremities of that 
long neglected country; and we ho 
many prayers will ascend to God, tor 
a double portion of his spirit, to de- 
scend on those who remain, and for,a 
speedy and permanent increase of their 
ri . 
wr rr 


Hoxton Academy. 

Tue Committee of Hoxton Aca- 
DEMY conceive it to be their duty te 
lay the following statement before the 
ministers of congregational churches, 
ana the friends of that Lustitution, the 
interests and prosperity of which, they 
are solicitous to promote. 

In-cousequence of the resignation of 
the venerable and excellent Resident 
‘Tutor; the Rev, Dr. Smpson, who 
had honourably discharged the func- 
tions of his office for twenty-seven years, 
it devolved on the Committee to look 
out for a successor, who might fill the 
station which the pressure of infirmity 
had compelied him to relinquish. For 
this purpose they sought the advice and 
co-operation of several experienced mi- 
nisters, and after much anxious in- 
quiry, and prayer to the fountain of 
wisdom, they were directed to the Rey. 
WituiaM Harris of Cambridge, who, 
after due deliberation, accepted the in- 
vitation which was conveyed to him; 
and the Committee anncance with plea- 
sure, that he has commenced his im- 
portant labours in the seminary, with 
the fairest-prospect of snecess. 

The Committee, deeming it proper to 
pay a tribute of respect to the: memory 
of Dr. Simpson, thought themselves 
justified in subjecting the funds of the 
Academy to the expense incurred by 
the interment of his remains: and well 
aware also how much it has been in- 
debted to the laborious services of his 
phe preva relict, they have been*indu- 
ced unanimously to-vote her an annuity 
of one bundred pounds. 
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It is a fact which may not be fully 
known to the supporters of the Institu- 
tion, that its stated income has been for 
some time past, three hundréd pounds 
per annum less than the expenditure, 
a deficiency, which has been chiefly sup- 
plied by extraordinary exertions on the 
part of active individuals ; it must there- 
fore be perceived by every one, that 
augmented support is absolutely neces- 
sary to supply existing deficiencies, and 
to provide for increased expenses. : 
There are at present (thirty-two stu- 
dents in the-honse, eight in the country 
under a_ course of preparatory. instruc- 
tion, and further applications have been 
ted for admissions whenever va- 
eancies shall occur. 

Though the circumstances thus an- 
nouncedawaken their anxieties con- 
cerning the welfare of an Institution so 
important tothe honour of theRedeemer, 
and the best interests of mankind, yet 
when the Committee reflect on the une- 
quivocal and peculiar. marks of divine 
approbation which it has received, the 
extensive sanction and patronage of 
their christian brethren, which it has 
experienced, and the number of those 
ministers and churches.tlat are dail 
reaping invaluabie fruits from the md 
vantages which it has imparted, they 
cannot but hope that’ its enefgies will 
not be suffered to languish, and its use- 
fulness to be unavoidably restricted, by 
a deficiency of resources. With con- 
siderable confidence of success, they 
therefore present their appeal to those 
friends. who have already evinced by 
liberal contributions their interest in the 
prosperity of Hoxton Academy; more 

icularly, to those churches that have 
planted or watered, and that yet 
flourish, by a divine blessing or: the mi- 
nisterial talents which it-has fostered ; 
and most especially, to those servants of 
Christ, who doubtless associate the ad- 
vantages. derived from this seminary, 
with every comfort which they enjoy, 
and every instance of usefulness with 
which they are honoured... Present exi- 
encies, the Committee presume, will 
met by prompt.and extraordinary ex- 
ertions ; and- the permanent demands 
of.the lustitution, by an accession of 
anual contributions towards its sup- 


port. 

Yet, sensible that the continued pros- 
perity and extensive nsefalness of the 
Academy, depend immediately on a 
blessing from above, they earnestly re- 
quest devont and importunate suppli- 
cations, that the influences of “ the 
Eternal, Spirit” may descend upon it, 
and raise it to that state of high effi- 
ciency, which the spiritual exigencies 
of the churches aud of the.country de- 
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The Committee confidently hope to 
receive the benevolent communications 
of ministers, and other friends, previous- 
ly to the General Meeting at Midsam- 


mer. 

(Signed) JOHN CLAYTON, Jon. 
THOMAS JAMES, 
THOMAS WILSON, 


Treasurer. 
London, March 7, 1818. 
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Rules of ‘the Board of Congregational 
Ministers, in and about London. 


I. Tre Congregational Board is an 
union of ministers, of the Congregational 
Denomination, residing in and about the 
cities of Léndon and Westminster ; and 
is formed to take cognizance of every 
thing affecting the interests of that de- 
nomination, as well as the interests of 
religion in general. 

II. Any minister who shall be recom- 
mended by five, members, at a monthly 
meeting, in person, or by-writing, and 
approved by two-thirds of the members 
present at the following meeting, shall 
be a member of this Board. 

III. No member can be excluded but 
by the vote of two-thirds of the members 
present at a meeting specially convened. 

IV. A Committee shall be annually 
chosen to confer with the Committees 
of other denominations in the general 
body, and to transact such other. busi- 
ness as may be intrusted to their care. 

V. The Committee shall consist of six 

members of the Board, (of whom one 
shall be the secretary for the time being ;) 
three of the remaining five shall only be 
re-eligible the second ‘year; and none 
shall be re-eligible after the second 
year, * 
; VI. The ordinary business of the 
Board shall be transacted at monthly 
meetings, to be held on the Tuesday 
after the first Lord’s-day in every month, 
at six o'clock precisely. Five members 
shall be a quorum, 

VII. The secretary shall convene a 
special meeting at the requisition of 
three members. 

VIII. An annual meeting of the Board 
shall be held on the Tuesday after the 
first Lord’s-day in the month of March, 
when the report of the proceedings 
during the year shall be presented ; the 
accounts shall be audited ; and the com- 
mittee and secretary be elected. . 

IX.-Every member shall contribute 
his proportion of the yearly expenditure 
of the Board. 

X. Any member, who shall absent 
himself for three successive meetings of 
the Board, shall be subject to the fine 
of one shilling. é 

XI. In order to protect the friends of 





religion from imposition, and at the 
same time facilitate the application of 
those persons who are concerned in the 
erection or enlargement of places of 
worship, the Board will sign such cases 
as are presented for that purpose ; pro- 
vided, the case deeds vesting, such 
lace of worship in the hands of trustees, 
for the use of the church and congre- 
gation to whom it belongs, shall be (by 
the Board) examined and approved. 
XII. It is especially required of every 
member of the Board, hat he refrain 
from signing any case before it has been 
approved by the Board. 


List of the Members of the Congregational 
Board, 


Rev. Joun Ketto 
— JosHua Wess 
— Joun CLaytTor 
—— Joun Humpnrys 
—— JoszPH BrooxsBank 
—- Joun BaRKER 
— James Knicut 
— Joun Goope 
— Joun Knicur 
— Witiam Wai 
—— Georce Forp 
—— Joun P. Surru, D. D. 
—— Joun Crayton, Jun. 
—— Wiis B. Cottyver, D. D. 
. —— Georce Burper 
——— THomas WILLIAMS 
—— Georce CLAYTON 
— Joun Townsend 
~—— Ropert Winter, D. D. 
— Joun Gore 
— Epwarp A. Dunn 
—— Samvue.t Hacxetr 
—— Tuomas CLoutr 
— Tuomas HarPer 
—— Joun Hawastey 
—— Henry F. Burper, A. M. « 
— Joun Hooper, A.M. 
— Joun THomas 
— Joun Lewrcuitp 
— Danie. WASHBOURN 
— Joun Innes. 
—— Marg WItks 
— Tuomas Scotr 
—- THomas Woop 
—— Tuomas THomas 
—*WiILtiAM CHAPMAN 
—— Samuget W. TrRacsy 
— RicHAarRv Bowpven 
— Joun Hastocn 
—=— Isaac Tozer 
—— Wim WALForRD 
_—— Joun Morison 
“—— Joun YOCKNEY 
— W. T. Strutt 
—— CHarRies Hyatr 
—— NATHANIEL SLOPER 
— Henry Lacey 
— Joun Harris 
— — Davies 
—— Jonn BoppiIneTon 


+ 


[Arrin, 
Rev. Jacos SNELGAR 
— Tuomas JAMES 
— Georce Evans 
— Witiiam WILLiaMs 
—— Anvrew Reev 
— Jonny Emsiem 
— CHARLES VAUTIN. 
By order of the Board, 
MARK WILKES, 


March 4, 1818. Secretary, 
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British S. 

Pursvant to a notice given in our 
last Number, a meeting was held at the 
City of London Tavern, on Wednesday 
the 18th instant, for the p 
forming a society, denominated, “ 
Port of London Society, for Promoting 
— Merchant Seamen.” 

large , the folding doors of 
which were thrown open, to connect it 
with the dining-room, was crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen. So much interest 
has this novel undertaking to impart 
"shag Sl’ iy We a 

w . . was 

to the chair; and the various 
tions, which we 


and communications, 
are requested té be made to the ‘Trea- 
surer, 
R, H. Marten . America-square, 
Mata 


Or to the Secretaries, 
Rev. N. E. Storer, Chelsea. 
Mr. T. Tuompson, Brixton-hill. 


Mr. W. Cooxeg, Prescott-street, Mi- _ 


nories. 

*,* The society ha been inform- 
ed, that individesls, etal unconneeted 
with it, have been collecting in its name, 
thinks it necessary to caution the public 


lay octane 


the application. 
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1818.] 
The following Ministers and Gentle- 
men, are the Committee for the ensuing 
year : 
Rev.W. Cuapman Rev. J. HutcHincGs 
— Dr, Cottver —— H. Lacey 
— Jj. Epwarps —— J. Leircuiitp 
—— G. Evans —— Dr. Newman 
— A. Fiercuer —— Dr. Nico. 
— T.Grirrin ——A. Resp 
— R.Hut, A.M. —— Dr. Rippon 
— W.Hosy ——W.SHENstonE 
—— Dr. Wavexu 


Mr. Munn 

— NapizR 

— PuHILLIPPs 
— RoBiILLIARD 
— REYNER 


— Rist 
B.Suaw,Esq.M.P. 
— STONE 

— TANNER 

— TEAPE. 


Mr. ANDLESON 
— Brown * 
— CowELL 
— Coox- 
— Cox 
— DYER 
— FRANCIS 
— GREEN 
— Gripes 
— HILL 

, — JENNINGS 


Da el . 


Hants Assocation. 

By arrangement betwixt the Rev. 
Messrs. Durant and Gunn, the next 
meeting will be held at Poole, instead of 
Christ church, on Wednesday the 22nd 
instant. John Bogne and John Hunt, 
are expected te preach. 

Fit al 
Auzifiary Missionary Society at St, Alban’s. 

On the evening of March the 6th,a 
meeting was held at the Independent 
Chapel, in order to form an Auxiliary 
Society ; the Rev. J. Raban in the chair. 
‘The Rev. G. Browne, the newly-chosen 
pastor, pleaded the cause of missions 
with much eloquence and effect ; and he 
was ably supported by Messrs. Rogers 
and Newsom. A Juvenile Society had 
been for some time in existence for va- 
rious purposes; but all the speakers 
lomihe urged the propriety of forming 
the future society for = one object = 
elusively , the support Parent In- 
stitution. The resolutions were passed 

i The Society being thus 

y chairman took occasion 
briefly to advert to the subordinate 
claims of other institutions, particularly 
those that relate to the spread of the 
gospel in Ireland ; and a gentleman even 
directed the compassion of the company 
to the affecting case of Mr. Gronow’s 
. The result was most happy. 

It was universally felt that th® Missio- 
nary cause stood first ; and hence almost 
every individual came with his subscrip- 
iG ed dir deg, corer rw. 
uty, several res- 

persons put down their gui- 

or smaller sums for Mr. Gronow’s 


children, and also to the Hibernian, 
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Irish Evangelical, and Tract Socie- 
ties, 
PDD DL 


«Church Missionary Society. 


Ir is in the contemplation of this So- 
ciety, that its representatives, now in 
Malta, shall travel into Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, the Lesser Asia, and Greece, to 
obtain information as to the moral and 
religious state of those countries, of 
which little comparatively is at present 
known, with a view to the extension of 
gospel truth among them. Millions of 
men called Christians are in those coun- 
tries sunk into the est ignorance 
and superstition, and groaning under 
the iron yoke of their Mahomedan mas- 
ters.. Who can tell what encouraging 
prospects may be presented for the pro- 
pagation of the unadulterated truth of 
the word ! 
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Meeting of the Auxiliary Missionary So- 


ciety at Nottingham. 


On Wednesday, March 25, the Auxi- 
liary Missionary Society for Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Leicester, hefd their 
annual meeting at Nottingham. The 
Rev. Mr. Gilbert, of Hull, preached an 
admirable discourse on the preceding 
evening, to a numerous congregation, 
at the Rev. Mr. Alliott’s meeting-house, 
Castle-gate. On the Wednesday, a 
— meeting was held at the chapel, 
n the morning, for business ; which was 
followed by a sermon. from the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell, of Kingsland. The sacra- 
mental table was attended in the after- 
noon by a large number of devout com- 
municants of different denominations ; 
and, in the evening, a sermon was 
preached by. the Rev. J. Leifchild, 
of Kensington, to a crowded audi- 
tory. A great number of ministers 
from the neighbourhood were present, 
and assisted in the services, which were 
all unusually interesting and impressive, 
The collections, notwithstanding the 
decrease of trade, and the recent low- 
ering aspect of affairs, exceeded, by se- 
veral pounds, the t of the last 
collection at Nottingham, on the same 


occasion. 

On the following morning, the friends, 
of both sexes, assembled at breakfast, 
in one of the school-rooms belonging to 
the meeting, The Rev. Mr. Camp 
delivered an address at the close; and 
the Rev. J. Leifchild engaged in prayer. 
The union of spirit that was felt on 
occasion, while the one object of the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
was kept in lively view, was such as to 
render the individuals who composed 
the meeting eupoeinaey loth to part, 
and will be remembered with pleasure, 
for a considerable period yet to come. 
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Literary Notices.—Answers to Correspondents, §c. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
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The Editors will feel ‘obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for 
communication of Notices, (Post Paid,) suited to this Department of 


Lonpon CHRisTIAN INSTRUCTOR. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


In the Press, the Travellers’ Guide down thes 
Rhine, minutely deseribing the Modes of Con- 
veyance, the Picturesque Scenery, and every other 
object that can interest a stranger, or facilitate 
his journey. Wlastrated by a large and correct 
Map ef the Rhine. By A. Schreiber, Historio- 
grapber to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke 
of Baden. 

A New Picture of Brassels and its environs, 
or an accurate description of every object that 
can interest the stranger, both ip tie city and its 
vicinity. By J.B. Romberg. New Edition, with 


Seven beautiful Engravings, and a large Pian of | 


Brussels. 

An Essay on the best means of promoting the 
Spread of Divine Truth in the unenligitened 
Villages of Great Britain. By J. Thornton, Bil- 
lericay. 

Mr. T. Yeates, will shortly publish, Indian 
Church History, or notices relative to the first 
planting of the Gospel in Sviia, Mesopotamia, 
and dndia. Compiled chiefly from the Syrian 
Chronicles, with an accurate relation of the first 
Christian Missions in Clrina. The work will de- 
velape some interesting facts, —— unknown 

to the ecclesiastical historians of Europe. 

In the Press, and speedily will be published, 
Juvenile Biography, or Early Piety, recommend- 
ed and exemplified: together with Practical 
Hints to Young Christians. By J. Morison, of 

rompton. 

Also, in a state of forwardness for the press, 
by the same Author, a volume of Sermons, which 
ve) intends publishing by subscription. 

system of Divinity, in a ag of Sermons, 
uy the late Timothy Dwight, D. D. LL. D. and 
President of Yale College, in Connecticut, is now 
in the press in ghis country, reprinted from the 
American edition, published under the inspection 
of the author’s son. This invaluable work, which 
has excited the highest interest in America, will 
when completed, comprise five Octavo Voiumes, 
of about 650 pages each, accompanied by a Life 
and Portrait of the excellent author, who as a 
Poet, a Philosoper, and a Prafessor of Theology, 
justly ranks among the brightest luminaries of 


the new world ; and the work, when before # 
public, cannot failto be regarded as a most i 
portant addition to our stock of | Systematic ; 
vinity on this side the Atlantic. * 

In the Press, and speedily will he publ 
A Treatise on the Covenant of Grace, By th 
Rev. Dr. Colquhoun ; Leith. “4 

Bishop Watson’s Life, &c. in Two Vol 
Octavo. , i 

Ou the 1st ofMay will be published, price 1s. 6d 
The Old Worid, or Remarkable Uccurrences d 
ing the last 120 years before the Flood; suppo 
to be taken from Noah’s Journal; designed 
young people. By Johu Campbell, Kingsland, 


SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
« PUBLISHED. 4 


The Trip to the Fair; being the Conclusion 
Tom’s Alive, and the Sequel to the Village in af 
Uproar. 

Letters to the Hebrew Nation. By the B 
Hon. the Ear! of Crawford and Lindsey. 

A Reply to the Rev. 3. Kinghorn; being @ 

vindication of the Pracnee of Free Com 
nion. By the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. 

The Second ‘Edition of Dr. Ryland’s Memo 
of the late Rev. A. Fuller. Price os. or on 
paper, 78. 

The Second Number of Archives du Ch 
anisme, is just arrived. 

The Desire of Nations: A discourse delivel 
at the opening of the chapel, attached to the 
College, Manorstreet,; in, Sept. 7, 181% 
By the Rev. T. Loader. price is. 1 

Remarks-wn Dr.Chalmers’s Sermon beforeth 
Hibernian Society, by the Rev. Dr. Burns 
Glasgow. 

The Charch herown Enemy. Letters to 
friend, on the late attack of the Archdeacom 
Bath, upon the Church Missionary Society, 

By a Member of the Church of England. 

The Teatidiony of Natural Theology to 
tianity. 8y Thomas Gisborne, M.A. - 

The British Officer, a narrative of Mr. 


Mends, who was killed at Algiers ; by Joba. rif. 
fin, Portsea, author of the life of Capt. J. Wik 
60n. x. 

; A 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. , om 


Communications have been this month received from Messrs. Blomfield.— 


4 


lass, "Robertson.— Cooke.— Blackburn.— Orme.—Jefferson.— Bulmer. — Hunts 
Wilkins. — Worsley. — Gomme, — Parry.—Chapman.— Ryley. -nhlen,- 
pant. : 
Also from Celia.—T. —G. D.—K.—LL-—xngug. ‘ § 
Our Correspondents are informed that it is not our intention to insert the details 
of ordinations, and openings of chapels ; but that we-shall present 4 half yearly 
r of such services, with names, &c, dates, &e. We shall therefore feel 
by the communication of the necessary Mtelligence. 

A correspondent wishes a reply to the following inquiry; Is it comsistent 
for Christiaus, taking the term in its best sense, to indulge in an attendance ow 
that species of. amusement, which the Theatres afford during Lent, called } 
OnatoRi0s? i 
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Tilling and Hughes, Printers, Chelsea. to 











